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FOREWORD 


T he publication and success of Social Case-work in Great 
Britain suggested that there might be room for a com- 
panion volume on social group work. Almost all that is 
written by Miss Cherry Morris in her foreword to Social Case- 
work in Great Britain applies also to the position of social group 
work, only perhaps in even greater measure. 

There is for instance the argument against attempting a book 
‘in a period of social upheaval and rapid change’ ; there are the 
stronger arguments in favour of so doing : the need for classifi- 
cation and for teaching material, and perhaps strongest of all, 
the need to establish social group work as a practice and disci- 
pline in its own right. 

Even more obviously than with case work is the scene domi- 
nated by American practice and writing. As a result there may 
be confusion between those who will wish to retain the American 
definitions and forms, applying them where possible to the British 
scene, and others who feel that social group work in this country 
should evolve its own setting and method both in theory and in 
practice. 

A group of social workers and teachers of social work have, 
with the help of the Noel Buxton Trust, brought together this 
collection of essays as a first contribution to the literature of 
social group work in Britain. No attempt has been made to force 
a consistency of approach, a similarity of style or a unanimity of 
opinion. The book is intended to introduce those who are seek- 
ing information to this aspect of social work and to provoke the 
more experienced to further thought and discussion of the prob- 
lems involved. 
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FOREWORD 


As a first attempt to deal with this subject in Britain, it is 
hoped that it will serve as the introduction to a form of social 
work which is likely to assume an ever-increasing importance in 
the coming years. 

PETER KUENSTLER 

Bristol 1954 
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I 


WHAT IS SOCIAL GROUP WORK? 
bj^ Peter Kuenstler 



‘ ^ an’, wrote Bagehot, ‘can only make progress in co- 

% / 1 operative groups.’ He was, perhaps, doing little more 
X T JLthan echo the sentiments of Aristotle and others about 
the fundamental social nature of mankind. In families, whether 
of one, two or three generations, in clans or tribes or villages or 
parishes, men have always found some form of grouping neces- 
sary to carry on their Mfe. This is indeed true whether life is seen 
as everyday hving, as a historical process of transmitting culture 
or as the biological perpetuation of the species. If then groups 
are — and have always been — natural and necessary for men, 
why the comparatively recent display of interest in them? Why 
the Linking of groups with social work? What is the significance 
of the phrase ‘group work’? 

A definition of ‘social group work’ which will be wholly satis- 
factory to the many different kinds of workers who claim to be 
taking part in its practice cannot yet be given. It is easier to pro- 
ceed functionally and to describe what a group worker does or 
seeks to do; or comparatively, by showing the similarities and 
differences and common properties of case work and group 
work. The phrases ‘social work’ and ‘voluntary organization’, 
which have a much longer and more respectable history behmd 
them, are examples of words which in like manner stubbornly 
resist precise definition and remain the much discussed topics of 
successive conferences of social workers and voluntary societies, 
all of whom happily continue to carry out their valuable work. 
So, too, social group work is going on in the diverse forms 
described in the following pages, without any general definition 
of it being commonly accepted among its practitioners. 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL GROUP WORK? 


The Scope of the book 

Under the heading of Social Group Work in Great Britain it 
might be justifiable to include a survey of almost all types of 
human activity in the country, on the grounds that they are 
social activities of human beings m groups. It might assume 
the form of a widespread inspection of all types of social work, 
statutory and voluntary, which at any point deal with men and 
women or children in their natural social setting or gather them 
together into a new environment. In the event it appears un- 
reahstic, at least in the present-day British setting, to confine 
social group work to those groups which are being led by a 
professional social worker. But, in truth, it is difficult to ^d 
any clear-cut, logical bounds to the subject. The general prin- 
ciple has been to include those branches of what is commonly 
accepted as social work which place first emphasis on the group 
and its activities rather than on the individual and the individual 
case. In so far as both are methods of social work, both have 
as one of their aims the adjustment of the individual to his 
social setting either in terms of overcoming a maladjustment 
or in terms of finding a fuller and more enjoyable way of 
living. 

With the increase of interest in social psychology, the scope 
of social group work has greatly expanded and, therefore, still 
further restriction of subject matter has been necessary. The 
techniques of group work in industry have been omitted This 
form of group work, has, in recent years, acquired a literature of 
its own; like so much of group work writing it relied until re- 
cently chiefly on American sources, but there now does exist a 
body of literature on industrial psychology applied to British 
industrial conditions. So, too, group work applied specifically 
as a form of therapy in the practice of psychiatry has become a 
specialization among the medical profession and, in its turn, has 
produced and is producing its own textbooks and general litera- 
ture. Group therapy in Great Britain, whether in mental or gen- 
eral hospitals, has not been included among the chapters of this 
book, although inevitably and properly it largely informs and is 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL GROUP WORK? 

reflected from the chapter on the ‘Dynamics of Group Work’. 
The attempt has been made to include those topics, such as 
youth work and community work, which have little literature of 
their own, except the detailed accounts of the day-to-day run- 
ning of a group according to a particular method or ideology. A 
more important criterion for inclusion, however, has been an 
attempt to make some kind of distinction between social group 
work and group work as a general method. Group work is a 
technique used widely in hospital treatment, in industry and in 
commerce. Social group work restricts the scope of group work 
to its social or social welfare setting. This in fact means that it is 
appropriate to include, particularly in the chapters on social 
group work with adults, descriptions of organizations and ac- 
tivities which in the more specialized categorization of the 
United States might be assigned to the class of community 
organization or recreation. Increasingly the close relationship 
and indeed common elements in these two spheres of social work 
are coming to be recognized and they have been summarized as : 
(i) a common agreement as to the conscious use of a process of 
relationships ; (ii) the use of activities as a method of relation- 
ship ; (iii) an interest in understanding more about the behaviour 
of individuals ; (iv) the acceptance of the role of a leader as a 
person consciously estabhshing a relationship with individuals 
through the activities in which they participate ; (v) the utiliza- 
tion of these skills for the improvement of the community. 

Neither the extent of the impact of the social worker on the 
group nor indeed the actual presence of any professional or 
trained group worker has been taken as a criterion for the inclu- 
sion of this or that particular type of group work. Groups which 
have come under consideration are those with a specific purpose 
over a period of time consciously working towards a given end 
in an accepted manner. This is an arbitrary method of dehne- 
ation, but no less so than that of taking the employment of 
trained workers in the group as a criterion. Indeed, although it 
may be true that there is a technique of group work which is 
dependent on training and the acquisition of specific skflls, the 
simple fact remains that most social group work in Great Britain 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL GROUP WORK? 


is carried out by groups who have no such workers trained in 
these skills. This state of affairs is hkely to persist for many years, 
though the time may come when there will be a sufficient 
number of trained group workers at least to assist, by acting 
in a supervisory capacity, the work of the myriad amateur 
presidents, chairmen, secretaries, convenors, club leaders, dis- 
cussion openers and so on. 

The Plan of the book 

Within the scope here mentioned there stUl remains a diffi- 
culty of how to divide the subject matter. Even when the division 
is taken to exclude those areas of group work which have suc- 
cessfully developed their ovm literature, it is not easy to find 
inherent divisions. A form of chronological separation of the 
groups to which an individual might belong has been made; 
chronological, that is, in the life of the individual, starting with 
children’s groups and passing through adolescence to adulthood. 
This latter section has been deemed worthy of two chapters, 
since it covers a field of groups so extensive both in quantity and 
kind. Here again there has had to be an arbitrary division be- 
tween the more general community and church groups on the 
one hand, and the separate and more specialized ones on the 
other. In addition, chapters are included on the historical back- 
ground of social group work in this country, from which it will 
be seen that there is a strong indigenous tradition in certain ways 
at variance with the specialized and professional for ms which 
are the subject matter of much of the American literature ; and 
on the dynamics of group work, a more theoretical aspect of 
social group work which, it is true, has already developed a 
literature of its own. This hterature, however, is highly special- 
ized and often expressed in such a way as to make it unintelli- 
gible to the layman or the ordinary group worker. This fact 
together with the belief that without a wide understanding of 
the ever-growing body of theoretical concepts the position of 
social group work will remain stunted and ineffective, constitutes 
sufficient justification for including this section. 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL GROUP WORK? 

Even so, there are still other forms of group work which are 
not covered. The application of social group work to the many 
forms of residential institutions in this country appears to merit 
detailed treatment, but residential treatment is so divided up into 
its different and wholly separated departments of social work 
and of education that it has been found impossible to bring it 
within the compass of this book. The special needs of the rural 
areas in the realm of social and educational work is another 
much neglected subject, but one which covers a far wider field 
than that of social group work and which calls for a more com- 
prehensive account of a wide range of social service activities, 
compiled from the point of view of a countryman. Again, the 
particular needs of the aged, so far as social groups are con- 
cerned, appear to belong more properly to a work on old age 
and have received attention in recent pubhcations. Is it a matter 
of more than passing interest that the social needs of the aged 
and methods of meeting these needs are the subject of far more 
study and writing than are those of the country dwellers? Not, 
perhaps, so much because there are old people in town and 
country alike, but because proportionately the number of the 
aged in our population is rising rapidly, while the number of 
country dwellers continues to decrease. Within these rather 
artificial and narrow limits, various forms of social group work 
are considered in the light of their contribution to the common 
welfare of the men, women and children of Great Britain. 

The Professional aspect 

Social case work, as a method of social work, has had to 
struggle for recognition ; it may still be a matter for discussion 
whether or not it has achieved it. However that may be, it 
is certainly more widely accepted as a serious technique, more 
commonly acknowledged as a professional discipline and more 
frequently applied in a variety of fields than social group 
work. Departments of social studies and courses in social service 
are more often than not directed and stajBfed only by those whose 
main experience has been in case work; salaries and conditions 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL GROUP WORK? 

of service of most forms of group workers remain unsupported 
by a nationally accepted scale. Professional group workers can 
practise only, so to speak, in a secondary capacity, bringing their 
skill to bear apologetically and even secretly as an adjunct to 
teaching or local government administration. This is certainly 
not a satisfactory position for a process which can firmly claim 
as its purpose the growth and adjustment of the individual within 
society and the fostering and improvement of social and com- 
munity units in their individual effectiveness and their relation- 
ships to each other. 

In the United States, the situation has been somewhat more 
precisely organized, since in 1936 the American Association for 
the Study of Group Work was established ; but even when ten 
years later the association changed its name to the American 
Association of Group Workers, it was not possible to arrive at 
exact definitions and again, it will be noticed, the emphasis has 
moved from the work done to the functions of the worker. ‘There 
is not yet clearly defined a full agreement on group work prac- 
tice. . . . However the Association is an organization of profes- 
sional workers with common concerns and interested in the 
furthering of professional competence, in clarifying the basic 
body of knowledge and skills and in interpreting the value and 
qualities of professional practice.’ 

Interest is concentrated not only on the group worker, but 
specifically on the professional group worker and the various 
constituents of a professional self-consciousness, such as a tested 
body of knowledge, the setting of standards, a sense of belong- 
ing, a high quality of performance, an understanding of profes- 
sional relationships and an acknowledgement of the social con- 
tribution that can be made by the professional. 

It will be apparent that this emphasis does not obtain in Great 
Britain. A considerable proportion of social group work is car- 
ried on by untrained volunteers, using, it may be intuitively or 
unconsciously, skills and techniques which the professional can 
acquire, analyse and justify. Groups, and, therefore, group work, 
in the form of small discussion groups, women’s clubs, settle- 
ments or church organizations can and do exist without having 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL GROUP WORK? 


a trained professional worker to direct and supervise their ac- 
tivities. There is, however, here a parallel with case work. Tf the 
basic human fact in social work is a person in some need which 
he cannot meet unaided, and the basic activity of the case worker 
is to give the individual in need individual treatment, it could quite 
fairly be maintained that, broadly speaking, the case worker does 
no more than try to act as a well-informed and sensible family 
friend. . . . The essential difference is that the (professional) 
case worker has, dehberately, by study, to equip herself to offer 
this relationship to a great many more people than would nor- 
mally fall to her share ; to a large number of people indeed who 
would, in the natural course of things, be strangers to her. It is in 
the business of learning to become this intimate, accepted and 
judicious friend to numbers of strangers that the need has arisen 
for the training, for the acquisition of techniques, for the study 
of principles, which distinguish the professional from the ama- 
teur. The principles, however, in themselves are far from recon- 
dite, arising as has been said, from a natural human situation.’ 
(Social Case-work in Great Britain, pp. 19-20.) 

This distinction between the professional and the amateur can 
be apphed to group work, with the difference that on a group- 
work basis the amateur normally comes into contact with a 
wider circle than ‘friends, relations, godchildren and the hke’ 
who are the natural subjects of amateur case work. Most of the 
social institutions of everyday life have been built around volun- 
tary leadership ; the Sunday School, the Women’s Institute, the 
leisure-time club, the works’ council, the parish council and the 
sports committee. Groups are used for practically everything; 
recreation, professional concerns, therapy in a multitude of 
forms for the broad range of human interests. How then, if 
groups are in fact an almost universal occurrence in patterns of 
human behaviour, is it possible to talk of social group work? 
Social group work is a method or an approach which can be 
applied in all these spheres ; it is, moreover, a method which can 
be apphed consciously and skilfully to particular kinds of social 
and educational work, so that the purpose of such groups is 
more successfully achieved. The apphcation of this method 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL GROUP WORK? 

as a conscious process with principles and techniques of its 
own is a real development in social work, but it has not yet 
achieved the status or recognition now accorded to social case 
work. 

The Need for Group Work 

The reasons for this development may be found in a number 
of inter-related factors. The social pattern of human hfe in the 
West has undergone intensive and extensive change in the last 
century and a half. Groupings of human beings prior to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century had remained on the same 
basis as they had been for many hundreds of years before, that 
is to say, they had stemmed in one way or another from the 
central biological groups of the family and the clan. Few of the 
external influences of work or transport operated in such a way 
as to break down this group or substitute other forms of groups 
for it. The fairuly or clan were to a large extent self-sufficient, 
and though in the pohte society of the court or in the emergency 
of warfare larger and more mixed groups would come together, 
these were extraordinary and abnormal occasions. Contempor- 
ary life in the twentieth century presents a very different picture. 
Ease of transport, the comparative ease with which places of 
residence can be changed, greater social mobility — in terms, for 
example, of the opportunities offered by free and universal edu- 
cation or of the siting of industry according to economic or 
strategic demands — aU these lead to the creation of, what may 
be termed, artificial groups. As a result men began to be self- 
conscious about their relationships one with another in groups. 
In particular, the coming together of people for leisure-time pur- 
suits has led to an especial emphasis on the social structure of 
these freely chosen groupings. This too is a recent phenomenon, 
particularly in the sense of the advent of a ‘problem’ of leisure. 
Smaller families, shorter working hours, a redistribution of in- 
comes are among the factors which contributed to a growing 
demand for leisure-time facilities both of a kind provided on a 
commercial basis and of a self-help kind. In either case this in- 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL GROUP WORK? 

volves a group of people — often, in commercial provision, a 
crowd or mass — and success will depend on an understanding 
of the needs and reactions of the group as such. 

A second reason for the growing interest in the importance 
of groups lies in the fact that these artificial groups tend to be 
larger than the natural groups were. The total population of the 
country has increased; more and more people live in the close 
conglomeration of towns and cities, and for aU purposes — in- 
dustry, enjoyment, housing — the unit consists of more people 
than made up the membership of the family or clan. It may be 
that the decline in importance of the family as the basic social 
group has occurred side by side with its decline in size. Greater 
attention is paid to the larger group unit, the club, the com- 
munity association and the neighbourhood. 

Housing estates built to the commonly accepted contemporary 
formula provide an outstanding example of how technological 
development has led to an increased need and demand for group 
work. For a variety of reasons, some of which are now being 
seriously questioned by architects and planners, rehousing of 
slum-dwellers has been on an ‘extensive’ plan, with a liberal 
allowance of space between houses and a lavish use of land. This 
in turn produces a geographic isolation of the family, a kind of 
negative obverse of a desirable privacy. Even the dehberate plan- 
ning of neighbourhoods cannot succeed when there are so many 
factors within the details of the plan itself which militate against 
the growth of neighbourliness. In these circumstances, which 
from year to year are affecting the daily lives of thousands more 
people, especially those recently married and starting families, it 
is easy to see 'wixy social group work, m the form of nurseries, 
play-centres, youth clubs, community centres, tenants’ groups, 
social clubs and a wide variety of more specialized groups, has 
become an object of study and promotion. 

Broader Issues 

There are, too, certain philosophical and poHtical implications 
of the emphasis on groups which need to be made clear, particu- 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL GROUP WORK? 

larly if the emphasis on group work is taken to be either a con- 
scious or an unconscious attempt to detract from the importance 
or value of the individual. As long ago as 1 897 Durkheim pointed 
to the value of a ‘decentrahzation’ which would make possible 
‘the multiplicity of the centres of communal hfe without weaken- 
ing natural unity’, and in recent years Elton Mayo has pointed 
the moral for an industrial society. Group membership, particu- 
larly at work or at leisure, far from leading to the echpse of the 
individual, is one of the few safeguards protecting the individual 
from being swallowed up in the amorphous mass of the collec- 
tive or the over-elaborate machinery of the state. With the break- 
down of the settled family and local ties, it is through participa- 
tion in a group that the individual can find that ‘sohdarity’ of 
which Durkheim wrote, which is the basis of psychological 
health. In every sphere of life, in industry, education, the local 
activities of the parish, the work and leisure of the family, the 
old stable order has for the most part passed away : but, in a 
sense as a makeweight to the fragmentation of society, there has 
come a new interest in the dehberate construction of groups to 
carry out the same purposes ; or at least an interest in how groups 
can be made to carry out these functions more efficiently. It is as 
if men, almost without realizing it, have ralUed to defend or 
reconstruct the social mechanism upon which they as individuals 
rehed. 

With the change in the nature and size of groups has come a 
change in our attitude to and understanding of their functions 
and structure. The development of social case work has been 
greatly influenced by the application of the study of psychology. 
As students of psychology have turned their attention from the 
individual to the group and the inter-reaction of individuals in 
the group, so too the development of group work has been 
affected by the formal study of social psychology, ranging in its 
variety from consideration of the crowd and the gang, in such 
classic studies as those made by Le Bon and Thrasher, to the 
contemporary research on the ‘small group’, now almost a tech- 
nical term, in the circumstances of a carefully planned experi- 
mental laboratory. Theoretical studies of this latter kind are 
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beginning to explain the success or failure and the raison d’etre 
for much of what social group workers, be they youth leaders or 
parish workers, have been doing as a matter of course for the 
last hundred years. To many of them this newly estabhshed ser- 
vice is still unnecessary ; its conclusions, it is claimed, need no 
elaborate proof or argument. Intuition, common sense and un- 
derstanding suffice. It must be granted that so long as the social 
scientists find it necessary to cloak their methods and findings in 
an esoteric jargon which uses familiar words in unfamiliar senses 
and invents new words, usually polysyllabic and of bastard 
classical descent, there is some reason for the distrust and mis- 
understanding shown by the practical worker. 

Side by side with the study of groups as such has come a 
consciousness of what is involved in the leadership of a group, 
a realization that within any group at any time various roles are 
being taken ; it is a continuously changing pattern of inter-rela- 
tionships within the group that gives it life and enables the group 
to function. Leadership has come to mean not only the deliber- 
ate manipulation of the group from outside, but also the natural 
emergence of the leader from within the group. Thus the de- 
velopment of social group work has led to two possibly contra- 
dictory developments in leadership; the enhancing of the im- 
portance of professional group workers, for example, in com- 
munity centres, youth clubs, residential institutions of various 
kinds on the one hand, and on the other, the recognition of the 
vital part to be played by the emergent leader, the member of 
the group who, within the group’s activity, learns the confidence 
and skill which will produce the qualities of leadership. It has 
long been evident that in the smaller group activity of the debat- 
ing society or the local ward meeting are developed the powers 
and abilities of the future statesmen. Moreover, it is the duty, 
both professional and social, of the trained group worker to 
encourage and promote such emergent leadership so that, far 
from being a maleficent influence on the development of indi- 
vidual prowess and personality, the process of group work can 
be regarded as one of the important ingredients in the practice 
of a modern democratic society. Tf men’, wrote de Tocqueville 
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at the end of the nineteenth century, 'are to remain civiliz- 
ed or become so, the art of associating together must grow 
and improve in the ratio in which equality of conditions is 
increased.’ 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
fy John Spencer 



T o write the history of social group work in a single chap- 
ter it is essential to set limits to the scope of the study. 
Its origins are largely to be found in nineteenth-century 
England and more particularly during the latter decades of the 
century when the impetus to social work first arose through the 
awakening of the social conscience and changes in political 
thought. The weakness of laissez-faire as an adequate basis for 
social reform was increasingly apparent. Like most generaliza- 
tions, however, such a statement does but rough justice to the 
complex ancestry of the subject. The search for the first group is 
an unrewarding task since the records in this field of social his- 
tory are seldom adequate for the purpose. Perhaps the most use- 
ful source comes from the lives of the pioneers. Yet this fact in 
itself may contribute to the often erroneous conclusion that it is 
only the initial stages of a new movement that deserve our atten- 
tion. 

Of the two motives behind social group work the first is a 
philanthropic one. Here the origins of group work and case work 
are seen to be closely related. It is no accident, for example, that 
of Edward Denison who went in 1 867 to live and work in Stepney 
should be regarded as a pioneer in both fields. The second mo- 
tive is an older one — as old as man himself — the motive of 
mutual aid. Of the many examples of mutual aid the Friendly 
Societies will be singled out for special consideration. The idea that 
the rich variety of activities resulting from this twin response to the 
growing needs of industrial England would eventually develop 
into a body of knowledge systematically collected and dissemi- 
nated through the growth of a profession and the organization 
of courses of training was entirely absent from the minds of that 
sensitive minority of pioneering men and women to whom we 
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owe so much. To all of them the very phrase ‘social group work’ 
would have been anathema. 

In the history of social group work dui ing the last hundred 
years certain changes which are characteristic also of the w hole 
field of social work may be observed. First, there is the changing 
boundary between the voluntary and statutory social services. 
As a result of the Board of Education's Cuxular N86 of 1939, 
for example, the Youth Service, dependent on a paitnership 
between statutory and voluntary bodies, was created. Second, 
there has been the growth of public education as well as of the 
function of education. ‘We have advanced’, wrote a distinguislied 
educationist. Sir Fred Clarke, ‘to the conception of a society 
that is healthily educative in all its functions.’ Typical of this 
development is the inclusion of further education m the national 
system by the Education Act of 1944. The effect of this growth 
may be illustrated by the evolution of the Settlement in recent 
years where the increase in local participation has led to the 
development of activities on the pattern of a community centre. 

The third alteration in the pattern of group work arises from 
certain emergency situations in this country during the last 
thirty years. Of these the period of heavy unemployment between 
the wars and the special needs of wartime society led to new 
measures. The work of the National Council of Social Service in 
the promotion of clubs for the unemployed and later, during the 
second world war, of Citizens’ Clubs for transferred war workers, 
and social groups among the members of A.R.P. organizations, 
are of interest. Above all, the response to the social isolation 
experienced by residents on the vast and desolate new estates in 
the form of community centres and associations must be dis- 
cussed in some detail. Sir Ernest Barker saw them as a new 
phenomenon. ‘Previous voluntary associations were composed 
of people connected through common interest, not through 
common residence.’ Yet the initial incentive to their formation 
had been the urgent need for collective action among residents 
faced with an entirely new situation. 

Finally we must emphasize the increase in psychological 
knowledge and especially in knowledge relating to the behaviour 
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of the group. The use of group therapy, particularly within the 
institutional framework, and the appearance of an institute of 
human relations, are both relevant to the development of group 
work as a professional skill, though we must admit that in the 
past their influence has been peripheral to the main fields of 
activity. 

The philanthropic motive owed much to religious inspiration. 
In the late eighteenth century there was in rural England a close 
afiinity between the early clubs for children and the Sunday 
Schools. Yet it was not merely the conversion of the heathen to 
which the organizers directed their attention. Both Hannah 
More and Robert Raikes appealed also to the very practical 
objects of lower poor rates and the protection of property. It 
happened also that in an age when the possession of leisure was 
the monopoly of the so-called upper classes, Sunday was the 
obvious occasion for social activity among the children of the 
poor. Raikes stated the objects of his Sunday School in his 
Gloucester Journal: ‘Farmers, and other inhabitants of the 
towns and villages, complain that they receive more injury to 
their property on the Sabbath than all the week besides ; this, 
in a great measure, proceeds from the lawless state of the 
younger class, who are allowed to run wild on that day, free 
from every restraint.’ 

Yet, although the origins of group work whether among chil- 
dren or adults are to be found mainly in the needs of the urban 
proletariat, it would be inaccurate to assume that rural society 
was able to provide all that was required for a healthy and active 
social life. Writing of a later period the Hammonds contrast the 
natural and easy-going relations of the French village which had 
survived the trials of famine and poverty with the absence of 
recreation and enjoyment in the English scene. They observe 
how all the influences of the time conspired to isolate the poor 
and how a revival of Puritanism assisted in the disappearance 
of the natural melody and colour from traditional village life. 
In 1843 the Select Committee on Allotments pointed in its report 
to the lack of recreations as one of the chief causes of crime. 

With the exception of the early Srmday Schools and the growth 
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of the Women’s Institutes in the twentieth century our story is 
confined to the towns. Here the social problems of nineteenth- 
century England are well known. The rise of the two nations and 
their gradual separation from one another, characterized in our 
own generation by the appearance of yet another source of diffi- 
culties to which group work has responded — the erection of the 
new housing estate, provides merely one part of the story. 
Closely related are the rapid increase of the urban population, 
the long working hours, the insanitary conditions, the pr imi tive 
state of local government, and, above all, a philosophy according 
to which poverty was a purely individual responsibility to be 
accepted with tolerance and humility by the poor and charity 
on the part of the rich. Most relevant of all perhaps for the his- 
tory of group work is the fact that society was passing from the 
simple to the complex. ‘With that passing came a diminution of 
the evils associated with primitive civilization.’ Yet the new and 
more complex society required the introduction of a technique 
to provide for the group activity which had been automatically 
supplied by a simpler and more stable community. 

In the course of this transition few suffered more than the 
child and the adolescent, and it is no accident therefore that the 
early examples of group work are concerned with this section of 
the population. The Statute of Artificers had maintained a code 
of behaviour towards the younger generation which acted as a 
check on the exploitation of juvenile labour. As the nineteenth 
century progressed the need for statutory control of child labour 
increased. The outdoor system and the disappearance of the 
traditional methods of apprenticeship were responsible for an 
increase in delinquency. In his Report on Increase of Criminal 
Con^tments, 1828, the Chairman of the Warwickshire Quarter 
Sessions observed: ‘Formerly the apprentice was taken into the 
house of his master, he was considered one of the famil y and he 
was boarded, lodged and educated by the master, who was 
answerable for his conduct.’ 

It was the children of the ‘Perishing and Dangerous classes’ to 
whom the early philanthropists directed their attention. In 1846, 
Mary Carpenter, well known as one of the architects of the 
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Reformatory school system, opened in Lewins Mead in Bristol 
a Ragged School. 

Although the story of the Ragged School Union belongs more 
appropriately to the history of education, it is of significance 
here, in that not only did boys’ institutes become the object of 
their attention when the School Boards took over their original 
function, but men’s clubs also came within their organi 2 ation. 
Among the collective wisdom and missionary enthusiasm of the 
Ragged Schools must be mentioned other great philanthropists, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Quintin Hogg and Octavia Hill, none of 
whom was merely a figurehead. 

For adults the need for recreation and amusement was equally 
serious. The library, the museum or the local festival were all 
conspicuous by their absence. Foreign observers commented on 
the better material conditions in terms of food and clothing 
which they observed in mid-nineteenth-century England, but 
were alarmed at the absence of public spaces or gardens. The 
passing of the Ten Hours Act gave rise to new opportunities for 
leisure and was productive of limited attempts at group activity. 
In the north, for example, there was during the years 1849 and 
1850 a growth of small and informal mutual improvement 
societies free from patronage and vigorous in local initiative, 
though often short-lived through difficulties of finance. 

The very failure of the Mechanics’ Institutes is in itself of 
interest. Their object was intended to be severely practical, and 
in many institutes politics and religion were banned. (The effort 
of concentration after a long day’s work was in any case con- 
siderable.) Thomas Hughes complained of their failure to find 
a replacement for the old sports of back-swording and wresthng 
and racing ; Tn all the new-fangled comprehensive plans which 
I see, this is all left out ; and the consequence is that yom great 
Mechanics’ Institutes end in intellectual priggism.’ In 1 849 Samuel 
Smiles levelled at them a further criticism when he observed that 
the working classes for whom they were founded had given place 
— not unnaturally — to the ‘middle and respectable classes’. 

More successful, however, because of their greater relevance 
to the needs of the working class, have been the Working Men’s 
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Colleges. The efforts of F. D. Maurice and Thomas Hughes, the 
prophets of Christian Sociahsm, to found in IS 54 a college for 
working men in Great Ormond Street, provided, as had Edward 
Denison in Stepney in a different way, much of the know- 
ledge and experience on which the later settlers in the East End 
of London were able to build. Perhaps most elaborate of all their 
educational projects were the refounding of Barber Beaumont’s 
Philosophical Institute and the establishment of the People’s 
Palace in Stepney. Nor was their enthusiasm for group work 
confined to the educational field. The principles of co-operation 
and the practical application of Christianity to trade and indus- 
try were also advocated, though the movement in fact proved a 
failure. 

Less well known, though outstanding among the architects of 
the club movement, was Henry Solly, a Unitarian minister, 
whose autobiography is so rich a guide to the early history of 
our subject. In spite of the fact that his main concern was the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, his definitions were 
equally applicable to adolescence. He owed much to the ideas 
of Maurice’s Working Men’s College though he considered 
them unsuitable for superseding the public house, which was his 
chief ambition. 

In 1862 the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union was 
formally inaugurated at the rooms of the Law Amendment 
Society in Waterloo Place, and Solly became the first secretary. 
Among the aims of the Union was the ‘promotion of clubs, free 
from intoxicating drinks, as centres of conversation, business, 
and mental improvement and as societies for mutual helpfulness’. 
Over the admission of beer to the clubs in the Union there was a 
long struggle. Solly had fought for the removal of both Friendly 
and Trade Societies from the public house and he gave way to 
the demand only with great reluctance. His campaign for a 
Central HaU^ was based on the desire for a club and institute 

^ Lord Lyttleton, one of his patrons, has described Solly’s enthusiasm for 
the Central Hall (which was in fact never built) in the following doggerel: 

‘While eating, while drinking, throu^ teas and thiou^ coffees. 
I’m all in a bubble for that Central Office, 
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‘managed in the most perfect form which both workmen and the 
richer and more intellectual classes, co-operating harmoniously 
together, could give if. In spite of these high ideals SoUy was 
realist enough to see the weakness of the aristocratic patronage 
which he had enlisted in support of his movement. Yet the mor- 
tality of clubs remained high and Solly was blamed for the 
inefficiency of his administration. His resignation followed. Un- 
der his successors the clubs gained in independence and financial 
stability as well as in number. 

In describing the clubs of East London in his survey Charles 
Booth however was more cautious. He divided them into two 
groups, those which can be entered and those which cannot. The 
first had nothing to hide, and were hnked by an afl&liation giving 
them wide publicity. The second had bad reputations, mainly 
for gambling. Their existence was short-lived, but new clubs 
were continually springing up. The practical distinction between 
the clubs run by religious and philanthropic bodies and the self- 
supporting clubs lay in their policy towards the sale of drink. 

Booth’s conclusions on the use of the superintended clubs 
were reached against his predilections. He reluctantly admitted 
that they had failed. ‘Either they have to drop the objects they 
have had in view, or the working men drop the clubs, and then, 
if kept open at all, they become a mere rendezvous for church 
workers.’ The opinion generally expressed on their evangelistic 
value was in these terms: ‘You mention religion and they say 
good night.’ The social and political clubs on the other hand 
were severely criticized by clergy and pohce. They claimed that 
they were ‘the haunt of all that is bad’ and worse in every respect 
than public houses. 

But most typical of aU the movements in Victorian philan- 


Most easy, most moderate, most fair, within bounds. 
Is the trifle we ask for, that twelve thousand pounds. 
Most airy, most lofty, most spacious, most jolly 
Shall be our new house, or my name is not Solly. 

Ye Dukes and ye Marquises, Viscounts and Earls, 
Ye Bishops and Barons — ^my brain, how it twirls! 
Haut-ton and Lyttel-ton, Lichfield and Brougham, 
What a vision of you in that splendid new room,’ 
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thropy whether religious or secular is the appearance of the 
Settlement and Public School Mission. By no means ail of the 
Settlements’ activities fall in the field of group work. Their pre- 
cise contribution to the under-privileged areas in which the 
ettlers came to live has been variously assessed. A recent writer, 
one of the most distinguished of all residents of Toynbee Hall, 
Lord Beveridge, in his autobiography, quoting a letter to his 
mother in November 1904, expressed their function in these 
words : ‘Such places represent simply a protest against the sin 
of taking things for granted, in particular taking one's own 
social position or conditions for granted.’ The Umversity Settle- 
ment for him was ‘a post-graduate school of education in hu- 
manity’. For another resident, long connected with the move- 
ment, Lionel Ellis, ‘the finer achievements of Settlements are to 
be found not so much in the social advances they promoted but 
in the lives of settlers and neighbours with whom they sought to 
learn the art of “living together”.’ 

Samuel Barnett, by the paper which he read to undergraduate 
societies at Oxford in 1883, created the movement leading to the 
foundation of Toynbee Hall on secular principles in the follow- 
ing year. At the same time ‘a gang of men led by the Warden of 
Keble decided to start a Church Settlement’. As a result there 
followed the opening of the Oxford House in Bethnal Green in 
October 1884. The Cambridge contribution to the movement 
was rather differently expressed. For many years Cambridge 
colleges supported their own missions in south London, several 
of which came under the control of Cambridge House. 

The Settlements have multiplied rapidly. By 1911 they had 
been established in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Bristol. In America more than four 
hundred Settlements and Neighbourhood Houses had been 
opened, while on the continent the idea had spread first to 
Holland in 1891 and subsequently to France, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Austria and other countries. 

‘Nothing that is divine’, said Canon Barnett, the founder of 
Toynbee Hall, ‘is alien to man, and nothing which can be learnt 
at the University is too good for east London.’ One social his- 
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torian saw the early settlers as uniting the function of resident 
gentry and Delphic oracle. Yet Barnett was well aware of the 
weakness of ‘slumming’. ‘Little can be done for, which is not 
with, people’ and again ‘You are not to do him good, you know’. 
Nor was he alone in his belief that the friendship between settler 
and the East End was a two-way traffic. Scott-HoUand, at a 
meeting at the Mansion House in January 1891 to raise £12,000 
for the new building of the Oxford House in Bethnal Green, 
expressed himself strongly. ‘There was the problem of the sur- 
plus of educated gentlemen. What was to be done with them? 
They had a way of accumulating in congested districts, and of 
swarming together in schools like herrings. . . . They sat idly in 
their clubs or mooned and cadged up and down Piccadilly, and 
many of them were wholly unemployed. ... So it is partly to 
deal with this problem that labour refuges or shelters for con- 
gested gentlemen had been estabUshed in the East End. One was 
To 3 mbee Hall. Another was Oxford House. They could bring 
these unfortunate gentlemen under the healthy influence of con- 
tact with the working men and the poor of Bethnal Green and 
other places, and they would be surprised to see how it would 
improve their moral tone, so that in time it might make them fit 
to be transferred to labour farms, which were sometimes called 
seats or country livings. ... It was unnatural that all the people 
who make jam should live in, say, Hackney, and those who ate 
jam should live in Cromwell Road.’ 

In the subsequent story of the Settlement is reflected in no 
small measure the social history of the last seventy years. True 
it is the history of a small section of society, and one of the 
major weaknesses of the movement is the concentration on the 
slum communities resulting in an undue proportion of social 
work in certain neighbourhoods, with the resulting danger that 
these neighbourhoods have become too dependent on outside 
intervention. Some of them, however, at Manchester, Bristol 
and Birmingham, have followed their slum populations on to 
the new estates from which — ^to quote Mary Stocks — ‘the whis- 
per of immortal ghostly personalities, the romance of history, 
the tradition and the old memories were conspicuously absent’. 
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A study of the early history of Toynbee Hall and Oxford 
House very quickly reveals the nature and extent of the new 
services which they initiated in their neighbourhood, many of 
which it in due course became the function of the state to pro- 
vide. A day nursery, for example, country hohdays, recreation 
grounds, a poor man’s lawyer, cheap meals, and adult education 
lectures were some of the new work initialed by the Oxford 
House. Other Settlements could provide similar examples. As 
Barnett liimself recognized, the assumption of responsibihty by 
the state is itself a mark of success. 

In 1920 a writer distinguished afterwards in politics, C. R. 
Attlee, suggested that the problem of the Two Nations no longer 
existed to the same extent. ‘In a sense the settlements may be said 
to have done their work. Members of different classes do now 
know each other to a far greater extent than before.’ He realized 
the inevitable artificiality of the Settlement and he looked for- 
ward to the ti m e when it would cease to be an artificial growth 
planted by someone from outside and become instead an in- 
tegral part of the neighbourhood. On this important question a 
fibnal verdict has yet to be given. Yet the fact remains that their 
strength has not seldom been their greatest weakness: the 
stronger and more forceful the leadership, the less the democ- 
racy. In certain areas of Settlement work, in social research for 
example, such a situation may be no disadvantage. In the field 
of group work among adults, however, one of the central themes 
of this chapter, the consequences have been less successful. 

Closely allied in form and inspiration with the Settlement 
movement was an important branch of youth work which grew 
up at the same time — ^the Pubhc School and University Mission. 
The idea of the Public School Mission had originated with 
Thring, the great headmaster of Uppingham, who had persuaded 
his school in 1864 to contribute to a boys’ home in an east 
London parish. During the eighteen-eighties the number of 
missions multiplied rapidly, and in the course of time most of 
the great public schools and many of the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge were involved. As the name ‘mission’ implies their 
motive was evangelistic and their connection with the Church 
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particularly close. The arrival of Bishop Walsham How in 1879 
in East London, which was the main focus of attention, proved 
a landmark in their history. His charm and enthusiasm was 
largely responsible for their rapid growth. It is a story which 
has been well told by Mr. Eagar in his history of Boys’ Clubs. 
Behind it all was the public school tradition of noblesse oblige, 
the consciousness of the obligations of the privileged towards 
the deprived, and the fulfilment of responsibility by a class 
destined to lead through birth and education. 

Each of the missions has its own individual story, but certain 
characteristic features recur, centred round the personahty of the 
missioners and the men and women who attracted a band of 
followers around them. Their history is not one of continuous 
progress. Much depended on the ability of the missioner or the 
club manager. The work of John Stansfield in the early days of 
the Oxford and Bermondsey Clubs, the Oxford Medical Mission 
as it then was, is well known through the distinguished men who 
came under his influence. ‘The Doctor’s own methods were 
highly individual,’ said Archbishop Temple. ‘The first time I 
visited the club was during my second year at Oxford. I was 
taken into a basement room, where a crowd of some twenty 
people sat on benches round the walls ; one corner was screened 
off. . . . Then after I had sat taking notes for him at his dictation 
after each had left, he suddenly said, “We must have finished 
the jSrst lot by now and there will be another crowd ; go out and 
speak the Word to them for a few minutes.” It was a Monday 
evening, so I recited what I could remember of a sermon 
preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the Canon in Residence the 
day before. I cannot think what they made of it, but the Doctor 
seemed satisfied.’ 

The sense of discipline among the workers has been described 
by another great figure in the early days of the club, Alec Pater- 
son, subsequently a Prison Commissioner. ‘The O.M.M. was a 
stem ascetic brotherhood, deaf to the appeals of sisters and 
aunts. . . . The utter abandonment of self to work, the simple 
concentration bn a spiritual aim and method were high ideals 
and gave birth to a stern tradition.’ 
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Outside the orbit of this particular tradition set by the public 
schools and the two universities, a host of other clubs was also 
growing up. Their origin is most simply expressed in the words 
of another well-known pioneer, Charles Russell. ‘For wherever 
a man devotes his evenings to gathering a few poor lads about 
him with the desire of being their friend, there we have an 
embryo club.’ The Highway Club, for example, began in 1909 
with an invitation to a group of Shadwell boys to have a drink 
in an Italian ice-cream shop. 

Similar in their origins though very different in their subse- 
quent history were the beginnings of the great national organiza- 
tions, each of them catering for the needs of a different group 
whether by age or class. The prayer meeting and the Bible study 
group started by George Williams in 1844 among city clerks led 
to the Y.M.C.A., or the Prayer Union of Miss Emma Roberts 
afterwards became the Y.W.C.A. In 1884 a young business 
man in Glasgow, Sir William Smith, an enthusiastic Volunteer 
and Sunday School teacher with a real concern for the neglected 
youth of the city, started the first Boys’ Brigade company on the 
twin foundation of drill and the Bible. 

No less important in this study of group work is the second 
of the two motives — mutual aid. Whereas philanthropy was 
generally of middle-class origin, mutual self-help, as the name 
implies, developed from the need for mutual aid and support.’- 
Many of the illustrations of this spirit, such as the natural good 
neighbourliness of the slum doctor, must by their very nature, 
go unrecorded. Here we have space only for one example, the 
Friendly Society, characteristic mainly of the better-off sections 
of the working class and also of the tradesmen and supervising 
classes. 

The particular relevance of the Friendly Societies to a study 
of social group work lies perhaps less in their financial provisions 

’ cp., P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, Ch. VIII, 1902. ‘All these associations, 
societies, brotherhoods, alliances, institutes, and so on, which must be 
counted by the thousand in Europe alone, and each of which represents 
an immense amount of voluntary unambitious and unpaid or underpaid 
work, what are they but so many manifestations of the same ever-living 
tendency of man towards mutual aid and support?’ 
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and methods of organization than in the opportunity which they 
have provided for social intercourse. Especially is this true of 
their early history. Indeed the decline of this important social 
function in contemporary Britain, due to many factors such as 
the increase in size of the society and the provision of insurance 
facilities by the state, makes the development of new methods 
of democratic activity all the more necessary. 

Lord Beveridge emphasizes their unplanned nature. ‘They re- 
present a local growth which has covered Britain.’ In 1948 he 
noted some 18,500 local units. Their meeting place has fre- 
quently been the public house or the village inn. Thus Jeremy 
Bentham’s proposal of ‘Frugality Banks’ and his criticism that 
the choice of a public house to encourage saving was ‘hke choos- 
ing a brothel for a school of continence’ misses the point of one 
of their most essential purposes, the development of social re- 
lationships. The origins of the Huguenot societies, for example, 
the ‘Society of Parisians’ which started in 1887 and met for a 
long while in the Norfolk Arms, Bethnal Green, show the need 
for self-help to which the Huguenots were driven, debarred as 
aliens from the Elizabethan Poor Law. This particular society 
lasted until 1912. In Scotland, on thes other hand, the meeting 
of the Friendly Society in the public house was paralleled by a 
savings bank with religious or philanthropic leadership. 

Relevant also to our study is the growth of affiUated orders, 
which by the time of the Royal Commission’s report in 1 874 had 
in the towns, unlike the country, assumed considerable propor- 
tions. Orders competed with one another. Although the tran- 
sition of a local into a large society appears to have been a mat- 
ter of accident, once this had happened, the members— Odd- 
fellows, Shepherds, Foresters — saw themselves engaged on a 
crusade for further growth. The affiliated society was, in Bever- 
idge’s view, ‘a society of men who can know one another, a 
society which gets from its members much unpaid service’. 

Yet the conclusion to be drawn from this brief study is not 
merely a nostalgic feeling for past glories. When these societies 
&st started there were few opportunities for social activity. The 
church, chapel, and public house were the sole competitors. 
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Their clientHe, moreover, was predominantly masculine. Wo- 
men confined their membership to women’s societies. Thus the 
growth of commercial entertainment, in much of which women 
have joined with men, represents a substantial addition to com- 
mon enjoyment. 

By the turn of the century nearly all the large voluntary youth 
orgamzations on which the country depends at the present time 
had been estabhshed. The period of prehminary skirmishing, 
characterized for example by the voluntary ambulance work of 
the more socially minded undergraduates in the establishment 
of clubs in the slums of great cities, was coming to an end. There 
were, however, two important exceptions, the Boy Scout and 
Girl Guide Movements. 

When Baden-Powell returned home from the war in South 
Africa in 1902 he found that his book Aids to Scouting, based on 
his experience of training young soldiers, was being widely used 
in schools, in the Boys’ Brigade, and elsewhere. After holding an 
experimental camp in Brownsea Island in 1907, he rewrote the 
book for boys hoping that it would be useful for some of the 
boys’ organizations already in existence. Such was its success 
that a new movement grew out of it. No one had foreseen the 
enthusiasm with which men and boys took up Scouting.^ By 
September 1909 some 100,000 boys had already become Boy 
Scouts. 

The essential elements of the Scout movement are well known. 
In Baden-Powell’s own words : ‘The underlying feature is the 
spirit of the Movement, and the key that unlocks this spirit is 
the romance of Woodcraft and Nature Lore. . . . Maybe it is a 
primitive instinct— anyway it is there. With that key a great door 
may be unlocked, if it is only to admit fresh air and sunshine 
into lives that were otherwise grey.’ But in a book on social 
group work one particular aspect may be emphasized— the 

1 Leslie Paul, Angry Young Man, p. 53 (Faber 1941). ‘In those days there 
were no cinemas, no radio, far too few playing fields, and schools were still 
centres of tyranmcal cane-lifting oppression. The Scout movement was the 
very breath of hope and love and encouragement to many a child. In the 
decade from 1908 to 1918 no other influence on British boyhood came 
anywhere near it.’ 
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patrol system. Baden-Powell constantly stressed the opportuni- 
ties provided by the small group of between six and eight boys, 
the patrol, for the exercise of responsibility and the development 
of initiative. In a youth service where aU too many groups are of 
a size which makes all form of personal contact between boy and 
leader well-nigh impossible, this fact is deserving of recognition. 

The story of group work among boys and girls during the past 
fifty years must be briefly told. Its most important landmark be- 
longs to the present and will be described elsewhere. The de- 
velopment of the Youth Service since the publication of Circular 
1486 of 1939 ; the Service of Youth and the partnership between 
statutory and voluntary bodies that has gradually evolved dur- 
ing the war and post-war years, though productive of changes 
both in the scale and character of the work, has shown how 
much work stiU remains undone if the Service is to be regarded 
as an integral part of the educational system. 

Neither at the beginning of the century nor even by 1 91 6, when 
local education authorities were asked by the Home Office to 
form juvenile organizations’ committees in an attempt to deal 
with the problem of delinquency, was such an assumption recog- 
nized. During the inter-war period, in spite of the quite small 
financial contribution of the Board of Education to youth or- 
ganizations, there was a steady improvement in the range and 
quality of the services provided. It was a period of increasing 
specialization as well as professionalism. Although the first at- 
tempt at statutory intervention through the National Fitness 
Campaign of 1936 and the Physical Training and Recreation Act 
of the following year failed in its purpose through mistakes both 
in aim and method, the new principle of statutory responsibility 
was thus established, afterwards to be embodied in the 1944 
Education Act. 

It would be incorrect to regard group work with young people 
as exclusively an urban organization. The growth of the Young 
Farmers’ Club movement from the early beginnings in 1921 
when Lord Northcliffe returned from the U.S.A. and Canada 
full of enthusiasm for the 4 — H clubs, has been considerable. 
The early clubs were concerned mainly with fama animals. The 
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movement grew slowly with assistance from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the National Council of Social Service, and the 
Carnegie Trust. In 1932 a National Federation was set up. To 
the care of farm animals was added the work of social as well as 
rural education. Three phases of development may be detected 
in the history of the movement : in the early stages the initiative 
came from outside; from 1928 to 1943 it was mainly local needs 
which led to a demand for more clubs; after 1943, when local 
organizers were appointed, there was a considerable growth in 
numbers. In 1942 there were 492 clubs. By 1948 the number had 
increased to 1 ,3 1 5. In this it will be seen that the history of youth 
work can reflect the changing vocational and social miheu in the 
countryside as in the town. 

For adults there have been two forms of group work developed 
during the twentieth century and deserving of study here. The 
first in the countryside, the second more particularly in the new 
urban areas which grew up during the period between the wars. 
Both Women’s Institutes and community centres represent in 
very differing ways a response to the needs of countryside and 
town. 

The ideals of the Women’s Institutes have been nowhere better 
expressed than in the words of Grace Hadow : ‘All women of the 
village, rich and poor, gentle and simple, learned and unlearned, 
come together with the one idea of helping each other. All pay 
the same subscription, have the same rights, the same privileges, 
the same responsibilities. Each contributes what she has to the 
common store.’ The members of the first institute estabhshed at 
Llanfair in 1915 were determined that it should be ‘the centre of 
good’ in their neighbourhood. By 1917 forty institutes had been 
formed and a Treasury grant to cover the cost of four additional 
salaried organizers was sought. In the same year the National 
Federation was founded. New institutes grew rapidly and by 
December 1922 the number had reached 2,580 with a member- 
ship of 160,000. 

To the variety of their activities a bare summary does scant 
justice. Their significance lies in their close relationship with the 
needs of rural life. Cooking, for example, has been a constant 
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source of interest through demonstrations, competitions and 
exhibitions. In times of war or economic crisis the work of the 
institutes in the development of improved methods of food pro- 
duction was widely recognized, while the national annual handi- 
crafts exhibition provides a striking example of the variety and 
quality of craftwork. 

The beginnings of the movement had been preceded by a state 
of depression in farming. Some of the early suggestions for the 
setting up of institutes had arisen from the need to improve not 
only the economic but also the social conditions of the country- 
side. At first the very idea of a woman’s movement sounded 
strange. Apathy, dependence on the ‘big house’, the assumption 
that a club was a mascuhne prerogative, and the opposition of 
church and chapel, were all obstacles which the vision of the 
pioneers gradually overcame. Yet in spite of the many changes 
in village life during their thirty-nine years — improved methods 
of transport, the influx of local industry, the gradual disappear- 
ance of the traditional leadership of squire or parson and the 
growth of social services, the fundamental needs of village wo- 
men for recreation, discussion and the acquisition of skill in 
rural and domestic matters remain. 

Unchanged also has been the structure of the individual insti- 
tute. The increase in size of the National Federation makes the 
personal contact between central authority and institute no 
longer possible and the County Federation has become an essen- 
tial link in the chain of communication. Yet the fundamental 
loyalty of the institute to the movement has not thereby been 
weakened. This loyalty has been encouraged by many ways, of 
which the annual reunion in the Albert HaU deserves particular 
emphasis.^ The reunion in 1946, for example, was attended by 
3,266 delegates, a 100 per cent attendance of delegates from 
every institute in the country. 

The shortcomings of the movement, on the other hand, are 
best illustrated as in the case of the Young Farmer’s Clubs by 
the rather limited class structure on which the institutes are 
based. Membership is weighted in terms of what is generally 

1 1 am indebted to Dr. H. E. Bracey for suggesting this point. 
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called the middle class. Even if the leadership is no longer pro- 
vided by the wife of squire or parson, the members are seldom 
drawn from the labouring class. 

Our second illustration of group work in the twentieth century 
is the community centre and the association on which it is de- 
pendent. A detailed examination of the movement would reveal 
not only the diversity of origins among centres apparently simi- 
lar in organization, but also the variety of the activities which 
are sponsored. Not all centres or associations have arisen on new 
estates. Their ancestry includes, for example, the following 
bodies : the unemployed club, the Settlement, the Miners’ Wel- 
fare Institute, the Citizens’ Club, the A.R.P. organization, and 
the Tenants’ Association. 

The main impetus, however, came from the new estates which 
had grown up on the periphery of large towns during the years 
following the first world war. The experiences of the inhabitants 
of these monotonous and often isolated neighbourhoods, devoid 
of the majority of social amenities, at any rate in the early years, 
have been well described in the case of Watling or of Dagenham 
and Becontree. The story of other estates, though generally unre- 
corded, has been similar. The sense of loneliness, the hostility 
of neighbouring areas, the inadequacy of bus services and play- 
grounds, the incoherence of the area of local government, and 
the sheer need of action in the face of common obstacles, led to 
the growth of associations prepared to fight for these facilities. 

In many cases these associations developed into community 
associations, representing a variety of local societies and groups, 
sometimes with a centre of their ovm and at other ti m es de- 
pendent on existing halls. In other cases, when the immediate 
needs of the early settlers had been met, the associations gradu- 
ally disintegrated. 

The original task of encouraging new development in the 
movement was begun in 1929 by the New Estates Community 
Committee of the National Council of Social Service. Later the 
Housing Act of 1936 gave to local authorities the power to pro- 
vide buildings and land for community buildings. Other powers 
for building were conferred under the Physical Training and 
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Recreation Act of 1937 and the Education Act of 1944. At the 
end of the second world war the continuation in the building of 
new estates, among other things, led to the growth of new 
associations, though economy measures have restricted licences 
for buildings. In recent years the members of associations have 
made a virtue of necessity and constructed the buildings with 
voluntary labour, a movement in which Bristol has played a 
leading part. 

Since 1947 the Society of Neighbourhood Workers has lab- 
oured hard in its efforts to achieve better conditions of employ- 
ment as well as higher professional standards among community 
centre wardens and workers engaged in kindred work. The 
struggle still continues and emphasis is placed on the responsi- 
bility of the warden or secretary — the exact title is immaterial — 
for the well-being of the neighbourhood as a whole rather than 
of the centre or association alone. A knowledge of community 
organization as well as of group work is thus demanded of the 
worker. 

The history of the movement shows the increasing need for 
professional skill. This was recognized in the establishment of a 
Joint Committee for the Recruitment and Training of Neigh- 
bourhood Workers, which sponsored two one-year emergency 
training courses at Pri mr ose Hill, Birmingham, during the period 
1945-7. In addition, during the post-war period the Scottish 
Leadership Training Association also organized courses of vary- 
ing duration for professional leaders in both youth and com- 
munity centre work. Although the need for professional training 
stHl remains apparent, the obstacles to the organization of a 
course have not yet been overcome. 

The history of social group work during the last 150 years has 
been one of growth in many directions. Yet its existence as a 
legitimate form of professional activity, resting on a body of 
knowledge communicated through literature and a formal train- 
ing, may be questioned. Is it justifiable to grant it the status of a 
branch of social work, or is it more accurate to regard it as an 
artificial response to particular situations? The boundary be- 
tween philanthropy and mutual aid has shifted, and the State, 
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through its responsibility for Further Education, now has a wide 
range of duties to fulfil. The richness of a truly democratic 
society will always depend on the vigour of its voluntary associ- 
ations. In our more comfortable and equal society the social 
needs appear less obvious, the obstacles greater and the financial 
resources available to the philanthropist much less than they 
were to his Victorian ancestor. It may be that the new situation 
demands a rethinking of our traditional approach, and that in 
this process the study of the group itself and of the behaviour 
of its members will provide an essential foundation. 
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i ^Iiat we are all members one of another can hardly be 
I claimed a modern scientific discovery ; but it is true to 
JL say that among those who attempt to think tidily about 
people there is a growing number becoming the more concerned 
with the effect of that membership. Thus, there may be discerned 
a growing tendency among those who are professionally con- 
cerned with the child as an individual — the doctor, nurse, 
psychologist — to look less frequently within the child for cause 
and cure, and more often around him. Again, among those who 
are concerned with children as members of groups — play-centre 
leaders and teachers, for example — there is a growing interest in 
what is happening within their groups and a desire to describe 
these events. 

Throughout the whole of infancy and childhood, greater at- 
tention is given to the effect of other people upon the infant and 
child, and its effect upon them. The very place of bhth has been 
the subject of discussion in the light of these considerations. Is 
it better for the ordinary run of mothers to bear their children 
within the carefully controlled environment of the hospital, with 
its wide resources to meet many eventualities, or for the mother 
to be in her own surroundings to which she is well adapted, to 
bring forth her child in an environment to which it may already 
be partially adapted, within their common home, where there is 
a father and, perhaps, other children? 

Closely associated with these alternatives are differing views 
concerning the process of birth, the establishment of feeding 
and other habits. Is it better for the mother to place herself in 
the hands of experts, in order to control with care the mechani- 
cal process of birth and for the mother, in the final stages, to be 
unconscious, or, as a general practice is it better for the mother 
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to be prepared so that she may consciously, actively, achieve 
birth, thus fuUy experiencing that the baby in her arms came 
from her own body? May something contributory to a satisfac- 
tory mother-child relationship be sacrificed to mechanical safety? 
Again, in the interests of both mother and infant, some would 
advocate that the two should be separated, except at feeds; 
whereas others advocate that, in their best interests, the infant 
should be within sight and reach so that from the very beginning 
mother and infant may establish and experience the intimacies 
of their interdependence. Or, with feeding, is it better to ensure 
that the child ingests an evenly spread and calculated amount to 
a prescribed routine, or, to the same end, should the comfortably 
pleasurable relationship of the nursing couple be the first object, 
the baby having the breast when it wants? Everyone concerned 
with infents and children must wish for the satisfactory estab- 
lishment of socially acceptable habits, but opinion remains 
divided between those who believe that this can be best achieved 
by beginning training at once, and others, who, for example, in 
the matter of bowel training, believe that a better result is at- 
tained if there is no insistence, but the habit established by 
management — thus joining those many unconsciously acquired 
habits, like speaking one’s mother tongue, which contribute to 
make the child the product of its environment. 

Just as these group considerations arise in people’s minds 
about current and justifiable practice in the matters of maternity 
and infant rearing, they arise again when the child is compelled 
to go to hospital. Can the child be the better assisted to achieve 
its goal there if the control of the environment within the hos- 
pital is ensured by reducing visits to a minimum, or is the child 
more effectively assisted if the mother visits frequently and even 
participates in the hospital routine? 

The day nursery, which would appear to provide the first 
organized group experience for the infant and toddler, has been 
criticized adversely, not only on the grounds of expense, but also 
because the babies do not thrive there as well as the investment 
of medical and nursing care and thought would lead one to 
expect; indeed they appear to do less well than those who are 
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at home with their mothers. It can be commonly observed that 
the baby in the day nursery is less handled, less talked to, than 
one at home, and that in fact his group experience in the day 
nursery is poorer than in the home. It is now probably true that 
the aggregation of infants and toddlers finds general, if reluctant, 
approval, where there is grave disapproval of socio-economic 
conditions, as for example among war refugees. So much have 
the contributions of the work of the primary family group with 
young children come to be valued since the war that the mot ‘a 
bad home is better than no home’ has wide currency. The criti- 
cism of the day nursery extends, with an increased emphasis, to 
residential nurseries, children’s homes and orphanages, and the 
emphasis of legislation since the Curtis Report has been to at- 
tempt to enrich the group work with children who are compelled 
to live in institutions, and, secondly, to regard such provision 
for the deprived child as, in any case, but second best. 

The criticism does not, however, extend to the day nursery's 
nearest neighbour — and one with which it is sometimes confused 
— the nursery school. This is so, perhaps, first, because the nur- 
sery school rarely takes a child under two years, whereas the day 
nursery may take him at the month. By two the child is mobile, 
talkative and — more or less — clean. At the nursery school he 
attends for but a few hours, whereas at the day nursery he may 
remain for the whole of the industrial day from, say, 7.30 a.m. 
to 5.30 p.m. Many nursery schools are of the proprietary kind 
and are found in residential neighbourhoods and these schools, 
at any rate, serve quite different social needs from the day nur- 
sery — needs which are consciously met, and with approval, by 
group work with toddlers. If the drift of opimon is that the baby 
needs its mother, father and home in order to flourish, it would 
appear that those who advocate the merits of the nursery school 
find there an enrich m ent of experience for children which is not 
obtainable at home. Yet the nursery school is not much older 
than this century, and has been sought after by parents only 
since the profound changes in the family structure of this coun- 
try have become manifest. 

In round figures, the fifty million people of these islands were 
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found, in 1951, to live in fifteen million separate households. The 
family unit has become, on the face of it, almost as small as the 
biological facts permit : a husband and wife and their child ; but a 
closer examination shows that nearly one-tenth of the adult popu- 
lation lives alone, and that where there are children, the number 
of children in a family averages around two and a half. Lower 
down the social scale, the number of children increases : one- 
quarter of the households have three-quarters of the children. 
Not all of the one-quarter of households, of course, are at the 
lower end of the social scale, but it is true to say that the large 
family, within which the toddler may associate with brothers and 
sisters more or less his peers, is an increasing rarity and much 
more likely to be found in the poorer district. 

At the beginning of the century when Rowntree began his 
sociological labours in York, he took the possession of a resident 
domestic servant as a characteristic of the middle class and found 
that one-third of the households there were thus furnished. In 
1951, very little more than 1 per cent of the households had a 
resident servant. Her place has been taken by electrical equip- 
ment which can contribute but little to the toddler’s group 
experience. 

Great numbers of middle-class parents who married during 
the war cannot rear their children in homes as large as that of 
their own childhood, for such houses are expensive to purchase, 
burdensome to maintain and profitable to divide into flats. 

In consequence, middle-class parents seek somewhere for their 
children to play, someone to take their children off their hands, 
and other children for theirs to play with ; they seek for their 
children experience and an environment of the sort which perhaps 
the parents themselves obtained within the home. It is perhaps 
fair to add, that many parents, particularly of the middle class, 
are by no means certain that they themselves are qualified to 
give their children that experience, which in their anxiety to be 
good parents they uneasily desire. Parents wish to do their best 
for theh children, and desire — a charming Western oddity — 
higher standards for them than those they enjoyed themselves. 
Unconfident parents are glad, in a world where child care has 
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become so full of expertise, to deliver their young into the 
hands of the nursery school teacher, whom they can regard as 
an experienced group worker with children, someone who will 
safely open the many difficult doors to social living and cultural 
attainment. 

The middle class, since their discovery of the public school 
long years ago, have been consistent in their praise of the virtues 
of group experience, to the mild surprise of the majority of 
parents in this country and in Europe, who incline to the view 
that the home is no bad place for the growing boy and girl. The 
common-places of such praise : that children learn to stand on 
their own feet, to make their own way, to identify themselves 
with something older and larger and that games and the extra- 
classroom activities are essentially character-building, whether 
they are self-contradictory or not, all express the parental faith 
in the value of group work with children. In so far as these 
notions, and many comparable ones, have found their way into 
the day schools and particularly those of the education authori- 
ties, more and more recognition in educational practice is given 
to group work with children. 

There is by no means unqualified approval of the group life 
of the town child among those who think about him. He would 
appear, however, to have plenty of it; living in the flat or 
divided house since he was a toddler he has had other children 
within easy access. His home, by its very size, cannot contain 
room to play and he is compelled from earliest days to seek the 
satisfaction of group experience outside the home. In no sense, 
however, is such group experience regarded as group work. 

Miss Gardner, writing of her play centre ‘in a small cathedral 
town’, provided in 1931 for children who hved in some kind of 
Nissen huts and ‘attending a crowded condemned building’, 
describes children who probably could not have had more 
group experience. That these children were the proper objects 
for group work in the eyes of the organizers, however, is borne 
out by the prefatory reflections : 

‘At first, one felt as if one were dealing out bread to a famine- 
stricken population, so urgent and so simple were the play needs 
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of children. Later we realized that what we were encountering 
was not a hunger for play so much as a hunger for experiences 
of all kinds, for creative and imaginative activities, for security 
and companionship, m short, for an expansion of the soul, a 
hunger for life itself.’ 

The major factor in satisfying this appetite appeared to be 
the organizers themselves, resourceful but also able to impart 
a ‘non-possessive, non-interfering and unobtrusive friendship’. 
The students — the play centre was attached to a teachers’ train- 
ing college — came to learn there ‘that subtle art of contributing 
to the “gang” and at the same time keeping oneself in the back- 
ground, which lies at the heart of true education’. 

Within one term, attendance at the centre made some of the 
children, adjudged difficult by their headmistress tidier, more 
gentle, less selfish, less restless and less quarrelsome in school. 

In the beginning it was found that the children from crowded 
homes and schools enjoyed not the group but the spaciousness 
of the centre, the room to run round, later on to settle peacefully 
with their toys. It is wrong to assume that the children seldom 
played what would ordinarily be called group games, but ob- 
servers often speak of the children pursuing quietly their indi- 
vidual activities as though the play centre gave a physical en- 
vironment within which the pressures from others are somewhat 
relieved. It was less necessary there to shout to make oneself 
heard, and an opportunity was provided to be concerned with 
oneself. This provision commends itself to many play centre 
workers and this object can be so pursued that the play centre, 
carefully planned, for example in a large school hall, with two 
students seated by each grouping of apparatus, can take on the 
air of a thinly attended suburban church bazaar. If, on the other 
hand, some other play centres appear to differ in but the smallest 
particular from a rowdy school-break, most group workers 
would probably hope that their group would attain some pur- 
posiveness and pursue, in its own way, some project of shorter 
or longer duration, so that the elements of work, so much ad- 
mired by the late Dr. Montessori, might be observable in the 
children’s play. 
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The Cubs and Scouts and their counterparts for girls, Brownies 
and Guides, are, probably, the most explicitly organized forms of 
group work with children, and, in intention, display the best 
objects of group work : 

‘Scouting has been described by more than one enthusiast as 
a revolution in education. It is not that. It is merely a suggestion 
thrown out at a venture for a jolly outdoor recreation which has 
been found to form also a practical aid to education ... the 
instructors may aptly be termed leaders or elder brothers since 
they join in the fun, and the boys do the educating themselves. 
... It aims to teach the boy how to live, not merely how to make 
a living.’ 

These quotations are taken from the 1930 (fifteenth edition) of 
Scouting for Boys, and express the aims of Lord Baden-Powell 
from his first camp in 1908. This is an edition which can still offer 
books by C. M. Yonge, Charlotte Mason and Samuel Smiles, 
one after the other for further reading; but it puts forward 
notions which most group workers would unreservedly accept, 
though they are not necessarily expressed in their current voc- 
abulary. 

Scouting is, of course, like most of the work of the uniformed 
organizations primarily for adolescents ; but cubbing is essentially 
for children and, like scouting, is at once a highly organized and 
highly imaginative group activity. The purposive ‘work’ activities 
are very much present ; but when it is practised in towns on the 
basis of Kiphng’s Mowgli stories, some observers may comment 
that cubbing can become almost fey. It is, anyhow, fair to say, 
that not unnaturally its ideas are grounded in the psychologies 
of the time of its founding — and particularly in the teaching of 
Stanley HaU; that we all reproduce in ourselves the history of 
man’s cultural evolution. Later developments in group work with 
children, equally naturally, are grounded in later psychologies. 

The contribution of the deep psychologies and of the play 
therapist to the Junk Playground is explicit, for the model for 
this country was the one in Copenhagen, provided for the emo- 
tionally disturbed and delinquent child of that city. Children, 
of course, played on waste land and indeed on bombed sites 
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long before the advent of the Junk — or as it is novi' called — 
Adventure playground. Junk playgrounds are defined in a pam- 
phlet of that name issued by the National Under Fourteens 
Council in 1948 as : ‘A site where children in their leisure time 
can express their own ideas with guidance where necessary, by 
creating dens and houses, caves, wigwams and towers, and can 
carry out many other satisfying projects with scrap materials.’ 
In the Foreword, Lady AUen of Hurtwood recommended such 
playgrounds to Local Authorities, in place of ‘the dreary asphalte 
municipal playgrounds’ for ‘expensive mechanical swings and 
other apparatus soon lose their interest for high-spirited and 
adventurous children’. 

The recommendation has not yet been generally well received 
by local authorities but the designer of the children’s playground 
on the site of the 1951 Festival of Britain Exhibition took a 
tentative step in that direction. Voluntary societies have been 
only a little more venturesome. In London a Junk playground 
was organized in Camberwell, but is now closed dovra and has 
come and gone without record. A newer one survives in Kensing- 
ton, and is the subject of an article in Social IFbrfc in August 1953, 
while others have begun in a few of the larger provincial cities. 

The Camel stands between the Jxmk playground and the 
jimior club. It was a pubhc house, close to a community centre. 
From early in the war there was a bombed site of about half an 
acre between the Camel and those parts of the centre which sur- 
vived. There was a high fence enclosing the site ; but it was not 
long before children came to play on the site. It was a rewarding 
playground, for a little digging and shifting rmearthed cups, 
basins, chairs, and many curiosities of domestic equipment. It 
was not long before an arc of tin shacks was built, and there the 
children cooked, cleaned, worked, played and quarrelled. The 
fence was some ten feet high, and it was not easy to see what the 
children were doing and reaUy rather difficult to get on to the 
site to tell them not to. Rightly or wrongly these children were 
held responsible for damage to local A.R.P. equipment, and, by 
some vague but real extension of thought, because the children 
played on the centre’s more or less inaccessible site, the centre 
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was felt to be responsible for the children and thus for the dam- 
aged equipment. 

The children’s tenure was bound to be short, for part of the 
site was very soon to be used for an emergency war-time day 
nursery. The community centre, in turn, was attached to a settle- 
ment, and the staff there determined to attempt to shift the 
group from the bombed site to the public house, which by this 
time was blasted and empty. The local authority — as it invari- 
ably is — was co-operative and friendly and so too were the 
brewers and, before long, a group of volunteers on holiday from 
a public school started to clear up the ground floor of the Camel. 
It was not long before the children were in, helping too, for there 
is something truly pleasurable in exploring an abandoned house. 
The saloon bar became a satisfactory workshop and remained 
the woodwork room, the private bar became the canteen. All the 
fittings were put in at child’s height, so that the adults’ penalty 
for taking over the cooking was bound to be a quickly obtained 
pain in the back. On the first floor the batliroom became a little 
house, and the lavatory next door (it had no installation) became 
a shop, the kitchen a sitting-room, the sitting-room a painting- 
room. There were two rooms on the second floor, the larger 
became the theatre — ^you sat on the floor if you were the audi- 
ence ; if you were in the play, you performed the other side of the 
rope upon which the curtains could be pulled across the room. 
The smaller room became the gang-room. The padlock to this 
room, at the top of the house, was the prize for which two enter- 
prising groups of boys strove. The possessors took the room, 
and in it, there were, at various times, a homing pigeon, a cord 
to pull up and let down messages, a carefully made ground-plan 
of the surrounding area, and under a floorboard, a long kept 
minute book. The dispossessed took themselves to the cellars, 
which were full of coke, and coke of itself, if in quantity, pro- 
vides its own sport if you are young and enjoy scragging. 

That part of the original bombed site which survived was 
paved, planted with trees and flower-beds, and a pond was made. 
Some more pigeons were kept there, fish in the pond and two 
ducks. The site of nine shops next to the public house was ob- 
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tained, levelled and cemented over, for football and roller skat- 
ing, and a much larger bombed site at the back of the shops was 
used for rough games. 

It took several years to develop the Camel as it is described 
above, and then, gradually, more and more land was taken away 
from it for rebuildmg. Ultimately the brewers wanted their house 
back and the club moved to rooms opposite in a school too 
large for the reduced population. 

There were both boys and girls in the Camel, and of aU ages 
under fifteen. Activities varied with the weather, the season and 
the current craze; but two things were constant, the noise of 
many children and the fact that the children were busy. 

There were in charge a man and a woman. They would prob- 
ably have said that within the club they had a threefold job. 
First, to assist the children to carry through their projects. Mak- 
ing a garden from a bombed site is heavy and continuous work. 
Much of the work was too heavy for children, and children — 
and adults — often got fed up with the slow grind ; but it was the 
children’s idea to have the garden and they worked at it, confi- 
dent that it would happen, knowing that the adults would 
wheedle the seventy tons of paving, the beech hedge, the twenty 
or so trees. The trees and plants flowered and the garden stands 
to this day. So, too, with smaller projects : Guy Fawkes’ nights 
were sizeable parties. Second, to bring interesting people in. The 
cultural horizons of the ordinary working-class home are limited 
and words like architecture, Nigeria, and ’cello can remain flat 
and empty for ever, but they take on a satisfying reahty when the 
one becomes ‘Dan’s job’, the next ‘where Jo lives’ and the last 
‘the thing Pat plays’. Third, to take the children out. There are, 
of course, ‘educational visits’ which can be deadly, but there are, 
also, adults — ^parents too! — ^who will come with you to the river 
with pails and buckets and know where to find all sorts of things 
you have never thought of being in a river ; who will fix up for 
you to go to the Tower, when you want to go, and then will tell 
you about and take you to ‘some other place’ where there is 
‘smashing armour’ and know ‘all’ about it. 

Not everybody approved. For one thing it looked as though 
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the kids were enjoying themselves ; it sounded as though they 
were, but it was not often possible to fasten on anything which 
the children had done wrong. The children were not disciplined, 
respectful, quiet, learning something. The adults in charge were 
not everybody’s choice of educators. They were of the variety 
who in their own homes would habitually knock on the nursery 
door before entering, and would stay to nursery tea there only 
if (and when) invited, and would arrange for their own children 
and themselves to choose, in turn, where they went together for 
the afternoon airing — and without cheating. Not everyone would 
approve such families; not everyone approved the Camel. It 
bore the unmistakable imprint of the two adults, for example^ 
on the daily activities. The man was good at, and enjoyed, wood- 
work, and he worked with the children in a tidy, efficient way. 
You could do what you liked with books, prop a door open with 
them, fling them at someone, scribble or paint in them, or, per- 
haps read them, but if you are a new boy, your mate who be- 
longs will quickly tell you, that there is a difference in function 
between maUet and hammer, chisel and screwdriver, and when 
you have picked up any of them, each one has a proper abode to 
which it must be returned. The woman was keen on painting, 
and so too was the school from which most of the children came. 
Children would paint in the Camel on board, on paper, on the 
walls, big co-operative things, and from time to time they would 
do amusing portraits. She hked her food too, and the children’s 
pancakes were hot and delicious. 

The children were never in doubt that it was thek house, and 
never in doubt that the couple were part and parcel of it. One 
Saturday morning, the man, who was an enthusiastic Scouter, 
told the boys, who were making holders for roUer towels, that 
he was going to Gilwell in the afternoon and could not help them 
to finish off. That spoilt the plan to sell them in the Sunday 
market. Early on Sunday morning the police reported that the 
Camel had been broken into. The rooms were all tidy, every- 
thing appeared untouched, except, on closer inspection, a lock 
was off the tool cupboard. The tools were all there and in place 
In the comer was a small pile of sweepings. Now the roan was 
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too tidy in this room to leave that and that gave the clue ; the 
towel racks had gone. They were finished, ready for sale, the 
room put straight — only the small matter of the door could not 
be put right. It was a children's house and one that contained 
two adults. 

The Camel was expensive. The couple had a very full-time job. 
There was a good deal of equipment. From very early on, the 
cost was borne by the Save the Children Fund, which has done 
so much for children both in this country and abroad. Within 
the terms of social work the Camel was expensive, and took up 
a great deal of room; pro rata, it was infinitely less expensive 
'than, and infinitely inferior to, the provision which a middle- 
class couple will make for their own child or two. 

The Save the Children Fund started other clubs, modelled on 
the Camel. They differed according to the temperament of the 
adults in charge and the exigencies of the buildings they used. 
Gradually, however, they came to be called Junior Clubs, and 
like the Camel itself when it moved into the school, they became 
more organized, less elaborate and more standardized, with the 
adults — as, perhaps, they would in their own homes — tending 
more to take the lead. 

Many youth clubs, throughout the country, make some pro- 
vision for group work with children. Few, however, can provide 
the extensive use of rooms that is enjoyed by the S.C.F’s Junior 
Clubs, though many now have special apparatus for them, and 
it is beco min g increasingly unusual to find nine-year-olds strug- 
gling to play billiards on an adult-height table. The growth of 
Junior Clubs in the neighbourhoods and junior sections to youth 
clubs, has led some of the local youth organizations to make 
special provision — as for example the London Federation of 
Boys’ Clubs — for junior organized games, thus extending facili- 
ties to the great mass of children. Such facilities have been and 
still are rarely available, though some clubs, particularly those 
attached to settlements like Cambridge House in Camberwell 
(London), have for many years organized boxing, cricket and 
football for boys who could not get into their school teams. 

Mrs. Paneth, in Branch Street, describes a transition from 
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smaller groups to a children’s house and junior club in a poor — 
but not East London — district. The book caused some stir: 
some expressed strong disapproval of this spontaneous group 
and the general background of life that was described there ; 
others expressed admiration for the author as an investigator, 
and many criticized the actual events described in the book and, 
by imphcation, the author as participator. 

Disappointment runs through the book : the house was shut 
down; httle, if any, result was seen in the children; the staff 
disagreed. Mrs. Paneth, who had worked in six other London 
boroughs, came to the seventh after others had failed there. She 
found that the children, first in the shelter, then in the house, 
and, later, on a bombed site were, in her company, aggressive, 
principally against herself. In particular they destroyed equip- 
ment, they stole and were sexually inquisitive, and under all 
three heads she was personally at risk. She denied herself ‘super- 
ficial discipline’ in her relations with the children. She was, she 
informed her sponsoring organization, ‘. . . absolutely free. I had 
no position, name or reputation to look after. Luckily also, 1 
did not have to live on what I earned with my work. I had no 
responsibility towards the material in the shelters. I had only to 
keep in mind what was the right thing to do for these children, 
and that was what I was trying to do. I beheved my methods to 
be the right ones and therefore I could not change them, but 
had to go on with them until I was either dismissed or had 
proved successful and achieved my aims.’ 

Her aims were explicitly therapeutic. Discipline she saw as ‘the 
way in which the individual proved his trust in a community’ 
and, attributing the children’s conduct in Branch Street to ab- 
normal experiences from the very earliest years, namely that they 
had missed the experience of obeying a loved parent, she 
conceived her task to be to let them behave in as undisciplined 
a manner as a newly born child might do, so that the children 
would come to understand that she was unconcerned by their 
behaviour but enormously on their side. ‘Every human being 
would then start to love and trust the person who approached 
him with this attitude.’ 
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Branch Street raises the important question, among others, of 
how far the group worker with children can, in our own country, 
pursue a therapeutic ideal. Mrs. Paneth’s own experiment was 
not to mature, for, as she says, T allowed my vision of “the chil- 
dren's house” to deteriorate into the “Branch Street Club” 
and she adds; ‘but what an opportunity was thrown away 
when the keen ladies of the organization lost their hearts to the 
humble work of cleaning and painting floor and wails and be- 
came proud of the result, while children of Branch Street lost 
their chance of being the happy landlords of a condemned 
property’. Group work such as she desired to undertake can be 
found within some child guidance clinics, and there such work 
is given (sometimes only grudging) approval, but, in general, the 
group worker can expect social approval for his work only when 
those within the wider social field understand and approve the 
goals. 

A great deal of work with children depends upon the systems 
of classifying children — of consciously controlling their group- 
ing. The classification of schools, the stream system within 
schools, classes within streams and groups within classes, the 
specialization of approved schools, the grouping of children in 
orphanages are all obvious examples. 

It is refreshing, sometimes, when thinking about children, to 
leave the complexities of their emotions and to turn to those 
children whose mental equipment lays down a simpler life than 
that of most. Group work among ineducable children has 
brought its own rewards. The great wards of the hospitals have 
been broken into more manageable units ; the less handicapped 
may be paired with the helpless, the one to assist the other. 
Sometimes children with the same defect are grouped — the in- 
stitutionalized mongols, for example, appear to some observers 
to be better socially trained when grouped together. The attend- 
ant who commented that there seemed to be a better type of 
mongol these days, was probably only assessing the advance that 
has been made in social training, mainly by group methods. 

Many ineducable children are in their own homes. The pre- 
sent opinion is that the earlier the parents can be encouraged do 
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send their child to an occupation centre, where it can be grouped 
and consequently trained, the healthier it is for the family and 
the more readily does the child become socially acceptable. On 
Coronation Day, for example, a party was held for ineducable 
children who would be either too frightened or too unruly to 
attend the normal street parties. A medical officer, whose experi- 
ence was mainly with ineducable children who had not experi- 
enced regular group participation, was surprised that such pro- 
foundly defective children could thus associate and enjoy them- 
selves together. It is a common observation, in the occupation 
centre, that provided the group is small enough and the demands 
simple enough, the great majority of ineducable children can 
participate with satisfaction. 

When children are performing their songs — with actions — 
there can usually be seen, besides those who are engrossed with 
the job in hand, some who can take part for but a short time and 
then get lost, and others who appear never to get started. Neither 
children nor staff are disturbed by the eccentrics. Sometimes the 
child who has wandered away can be seen later performing the 
movements in his own time ; sometimes the child who cannot 
join in because his movements are so slow or so uncontrolled 
may be seen, as he sits out of the game, to achieve movements 
which bear a general resemblance to those of the other children. 
It appears that the mere fact of group work can produce these 
observable results. 

The simple group hfe of the occupation centre can give some 
children the satisfaction of a group regard. Jane is always watch- 
ful, when the group paints, to supply more paper as it is needed. 
Fred can tie shoe-laces ; he watches feet, he makes his judgement 
as to need, he embarks on the not always easy matter of getting 
access to the shoe and he performs his useful function. 

Within the simple group life, the ineducable child may live 
socially and express his human feelings in a way which would 
not be possible for him in the everyday world, because of his 
handicap. Fred is tiny and quick. He scampered down the stairs 
behind our visitor who had seen enough of Fred upstairs. The 
visitor spoke to Fred and suggested that he might return to his 
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group, and slowly held out a hand to take him back. Fred looked 
puzzled and stood still. The visitor looked upstahs, and there 
were the rest of the group coming down. Fred looked downstairs 
and ran down to the superintendent who was passing, laughed 
up at her, turned to laugh at the visitor and ran on to the cloak- 
room. The visitor may be nice but he didn’t know his way 
around. Fred did and knew that he did. 

Mary was angry. She was alone in the dimng-room, still eat- 
ing, and stiU collecting slices of bread which she hoards. A man 
whom she hkes looked in and said, ‘Now buck up, Mary, come 
in the other room.’ He quickly found some paper while he spoke, 
for Mary to wrap her hoarded bread. It was clear to Mary that 
he was not altogether amused by her devotion to the table. She 
took his hand and shambled towards the door. Within a pace or 
two of it — Mary is seventeen and strong — she swung him round 
and pulled him a pace or two, let go his hand, put a hand to her 
mouth, displayed a smUe of triumph and beetled off to the girls’ 
lavatory. Mary is too defective to speak, but able to counter 
interference — at least, if given time and place. 

Jim is cheerful and talkative and not above making a joke 
when in the simple and secure group. 

‘Hullo, woman,’ he said, running up to a man visitor. 

‘Did you call me woman?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, never mind ; have a sweet.’ 

‘Ta, MAN.’ 

The ineducable children crave the pleasures of the group as 
they experience them in the occupation centre. One Uttle boy 
who cannot speak, but emits a piping noise, whose very body 
forbids him to be still, and whose social participation would on 
any count appear negligible, cannot be told about holidays. His 
mother is faced with the daily problem, during the holidays, of 
getting him to rmderstand that the centre is closed, which she 
can do only by taking him to the stop for the bus that does not 
come. 

These are small events in a small world, but they tell to those 
who have an affection for mentally handicapped children of a 
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human development which would never have occurred but for 
group work with them. If we knew more of what happens in 
group work, more could be done for them and for all the chil- 
dren of man. 

The whole story of this chapter is simple : no more than that 
we are all members one of another, in infancy and childhood. 
Forget it when providing for the child and satisfactory results 
may not ensue from the most careful provision. Remember it 
when considering the abnormal child and group experience may 
either remove his oddities or provide the means by which treat- 
ment can succeed. 

If the conscious — perhaps self-conscious — use of the group 
process with children is new, the origins of the process go back 
in the individual to the fact of birth and our complete depend- 
ence then on others, and in the group to the fact that culture is 
the product of the division of labour. 

Here is sometliing to be remembered — and forgotten at risk — 
not only in the lives of the deprived, in the lives of those for 
whom the social services are provided, but also in the lives of the 
privileged and those who think about and provide for the lives 
of others. 

Nothing has been said here concerning method, for perhaps, 
like swimming, it is not to be learnt in a chair. It may be suffi- 
cient to start from the assumption that a physically comfortable 
appreciation of children, loving, quarrelsome, wayward and co- 
operative creatures, as well as the ability to think about them, is 
essential ; whereas a hungry desire for an escape into their w'orld 
is dangerous. 
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IV 


GROUP WORK 
WITH ADOLESCENTS 

bj J. Macalister Brew 



The Development and Purpose of Group Work among 
Adolescents 

^ i " "ihe emergency of that special type of group work con- 
I earned with adolescents is rooted in social history and 

JL voluntary effort. Indeed, the history of the growth of 
youth organizations in Britain is in principle similar to that of 
many other branches of social life. It shows an initiative taken 
by voluntary effort and, particularly since 1939, a progressively 
increased participation % the statutory authority. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century the first impulse 
of such work was philanthropic. The economic plight of young 
workers, their long working hours, their overcrowded and in- 
sanitary homes, equalled and surpassed very often by insanitary 
and evil working conditions — all this was only too obvious. The 
distress of such young people in times of unemployment was 
equally apparent, hence it is not surprising that some of the 
earliest youth groups were started to give unemployed boys and 
girls some shelter and occupation in the years of the cotton 
famine. The aim of such groups was in very fact that of ‘adjust- 
ing the mdividual to his social setting’ and at the same time to 
give them some opportunity ‘to live fuller and more enjoyable’ 
lives in spite of their poverty. 

Again at the turn of the century, and between the wars, the 
increasing interest in the new science of the mind and the im- 
mense curiosity about the behaviour of human beings not 
unnaturally focused attention on adolescence, and the behaviour 
problems commonly associated with that period of growth. 
Hence the ‘climate of opinion’ was ripe for a development of 
interest in youth. This is hardly surprising since adolescence is 
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the age of most rehgious conversions, the age of vocational 
choice and the choice of a mate. It is in these years as a rule that 
political attitudes begin to take form, that close loyalties appear 
and that a philosophy of hfe emerges. Hence it is equally obvious 
that the unconscious, if not conscious motivating force behind 
much of the early youth groups, was a realization of the im- 
portance of using the activities and interests of adolescents as 
a means of educating themselves both as persons and as citizens : 
as one national body puts it, ‘to a fuller life for greater service’. 

To-day, whatever theories about adolescence maybe currently 
held, the fact is fairly generally recognized that at the onset of 
puberty, ‘that strange alembic of the blood’, young people can 
become, through relationships within a group, and through the 
activities of the group, better adjusted individuals and, there- 
fore, better citizens and parents of future generations. 

Therefore, whether it is exphcitly stated or not, the threefold 
objective of all present day youth work in Great Britain is that 
adolescents shall be given opportunities to accept and respect 
themselves and to pursue any special skills or interests they may 
have, a sense of belonging and participating in some group or 
groups, and, finally as an emotional foundation for all peaceful 
living, an acceptance of others who have a right to be different 
and who may nevertheless make valuable contributions to the 
group. 

The post-war years have done nothing to decrease the interest 
in, and sense of urgency about adolescent attitudes. There is a 
law of primacy about the formation of attitudes, and the vulner- 
ability of adolescents to constructive or destructive attitudes 
rests largely upon this element. They are forming their first 
opinions and these are hkely to be both strong and lasting. 
Group attitudes rest upon emotional foundations laid in inter- 
personal relationships. A popular term in American studies of 
adolescence is the ‘peer culture’. This refers to the actions, atti- 
tudes and values of a given age group in a given community. It 
re-emphasizes the familiar observation that the adolescent picks 
up his ideas on how to dress, talk and enjoy himself from his 
companions. Often he rejects the ideas of parents and teachers 
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if these are in conflict with the way of life approved by his peers. 
But a curious paradox arises from the potency of the peer cul- 
ture. It is easier to change the attitudes of an entire group than 
to create a divergent attitude in one member of that group. One 
adolescent is, by himself, seldom able to maintain his distinctive 
position against the attitudes of the group, but when the group 
as a whole changes then each helps to reinforce the other. The 
imphcation is clear. The natural gangs, cliques, societies and 
other adolescent groups represent one of the ideal units for 
effective education. When the whole group decides on anything 
the individual members are powerfully influenced. Hence the 
technique of the interest-action group is a most effective form of 
adolescent education, and the best youth work is that which 
tests out ideals in action and brings the growth in understanding 
which follows the attempt to practise what is preached. This 
helps young people to undertake interest-action projects that 
will develop and differentiate the attitudes desirable in a citizen 
and which will fit them for opportunities and responsibilities of 
a rapidly changing world. 

The Different Kinds of Group Work among Adolescents 

But because youth groups in Great Britain originally grew up 
around personalities rather than ideologies, because almost 
every national youth organization began as a small local unit, 
which at some point ‘federated’ or ‘associated’, or united with 
other like-minded groups in their region — ^the number and kinds 
of groups is infinite. Moreover, in countless towns and villages 
in the United Kingdom there are youth groups which even to- 
day owe afiiliation to no local education authority or national 
agency and which have flourished for decades ; others spring up 
and flourish for a year or so and then die away. There is notWng 
to stop anyone starting a new type of youth group— or opening 
a club for boys and girls, and it would, of course, be impossible 
to control or to enumerate the so-called ‘spontaneous groups’ 
into which adolescents themselves collect from time to time. 

One can, however, conveniently think of the development of 
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group work in Great Britain in three clearly defined stages — 
before <916, before 1939 and afterwards— the dividing point 
being those at which local education authorities began to take a 
more active part in the field of youth work. But the picture is 
never static, at one moment one particular kind of group work, 
promoted perhaps by a voluntary organization or, nowadays, by 
a local education authority may be flourishing. At another time 
a similar group may seem to have lost its appeal. 

The national voluntary youth organizations differ consider- 
ably one from another but their unity of principle is symbolized 
nowadays m their membership of the Standing Conference of 
National Voluntary Youth Organizations, of which there are 
24 members, 10 Association members and 3 observers. They 
range from the Girls’ Friendly Society to the Welsh League of 
Youth, from the Young Women’s Christian Association to the 
National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs. Each has its 
distinguishing characteristics, its own motif or ethos, its own 
distinctive appeal. All, show, at its best that British spirit of 
initiative, independence of state control, and self-government, 
which has been the inspiration of so much that is valuable in our 
national life and, at their worst, aU show the principle of frag- 
mentation seemingly inseparable from a democratic way of life. 

Because of this similarity of aim and purpose, it is difficult to 
classify the voluntary organizations, but broadly speaking they 
can be divided into the uniformed and ununiformed groups, into 
groups sponsored by the various rehgious denominations ; into 
the interdenominational groups, into groups whose method of 
approach is through a club society, and into those whose ap- 
proach is through some specialized activity. 

But immediately such a classification breaks down. The earli- 
est of the uniformed organizations, such as the great pioneer in 
this field, the Boys’ Brigade, formed in 1884 by Sir W illiam 
Smith, has close affiliations with nonconformity ; Bible study is 
still a compulsory activity as is also attendance at church par- 
ades. Again, in the field of club work the Churches have played 
and still play a prominent part, the gro-wth of Methodist Youth 
Clubs in particular having been most spectacular in the last 
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decade. But church clubs may take the form of ‘open’ clubs, i.e. 
clubs open to young people in the neighbourhood whether they 
are members of the Church or not, so that, in a sense, they are 
undenominational ; or they may be ‘closed’ that is for Church 
members only. 

Again, among the uniformed organizations we find Scouts 
and Guides with international ramifications, and the pre-service 
organizations. These pre-service organizations, with the excep- 
tion of the Girls’ Training Corps, were all in existence long 
before 1939, but the expansion of the pre-service corps was 
deliberately undertaken for the purposes of war, to make boys 
into better sailors, soldiers and airmen when their time came to 
join one or other of the Services. The appeal of uniform, the 
glamour of sharing the fives of the adult Services, the genuine 
eagerness to do a job of work for their country, all had an effect 
in attracting boys. Indeed, within three years after its inception 
three out of every five boys in the appropriate age group, were 
in the Air Training Corps. But this was a war-time appeal and, 
as might be expected, when the urgency of the training for the 
war effort disappeared, membership declined. These organiza- 
tions, however, are still catering for the needs of large numbers 
of young people and have every right to be considered major 
youth groups, and, like the other voluntary organizations, 
though sponsored by the armed Services, they are dependent in 
a large measure on voluntary leadership. 

Of the major club organizations, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and Young Men’s Christian Association also 
have their international groupings and tend, in Great Britain, to 
cater for the 17’s to 30’s, while the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs and National Association of Mixed Clubs and 
Girls’ Clubs tend to cater for the non-clerical worker and for a 
lower-age range. Even classification on the basis of sex is not a 
simple matter, for although all the uniformed organizations 
cater for one sex only, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion (though the name belies it) organizes some mixed groups. 
On the whole, all the Church clubs and fellowships and guilds 
tend to be mixed while the National Association of Mixed Clubs 
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and Girls’ Clubs, as its name implies, affiliates clubs for girls 
only as well as mixed groups. 

Again, when we come to the ‘special-activity’ organizations, 
the Junior British Red Cross and St. John Ambulance Cadets 
wear uniform, while the Young Farmers’ Clubs and the Co- 
operative Youth Groups do not. These, as their names imply, 
come together because of an interest in some specialist interest 
towards which the whole of their programme is orientated. 

Many ‘spontaneous’ youth groups are ‘special interest’ groups 
— cycling groups which may or may not take advantage of affiha- 
tion to the Cychsts’ Touring Club, groups of hikers who may or 
may not be members of the Youth Hostels’ Association, groups 
who meet to go together to speedway racing — dirt-track events, 
ice hockey — or even to local dances, cinemas and cafes. Even 
here one’s classification breaks down for, in the 1940’s, one of 
the most interesting forms of these spontaneous groups devel- 
oped a loose tie with the local education authority youth 
organizers. These were the Youth Service Squads. Started in 
East Suffolk, an area where the population is scattered over 
many small villages which could not very well be served by 
one or more youth centres, it spread to the towns. Suggested 
activities ranged from painting curb-stones white — a boon to 
pedestrians in the black-out — to entertaining evacuees, to help- 
ing with the harvest and collecting for the Red Cross, from knit- 
ting comforts for the troops and organizing concerts for charity. 
Many of these groups having indulged in dramatic activities 
and social gatherings for specific purposes, later developed into 
established vUlage youth clubs. 

Again the pohce, wardens of remand homes, headmasters of 
approved schools and residential schools of various kinds, aU 
encourage club activities or membership of certain uniformed 
organizations within their pattern of leisure time provision for 
the adolescents in their care. In addition, many schools promote 
Guides and Scouts or pre-service groups within the school and 
many more have special interest societies which differ in no 
important particular from independent youth groups. 

Moreover, the picture is a constantly changing one and it 
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would be a mistake to imagine that because the life of any group 
is short or because various types of groups gain and then lose 
their popularity, that they have therefore failed in their purpose. 
It is safer to beheve, what is usually the truth, that any given 
youth group flourishes for as long as it fulfils some adolescent 
need. It is also wise to reflect that it is in the infinite variety of 
choice with which the adolescent is confronted, that there lies 
the greatest chance that he wiU find a group particularly suited 
to his needs at any particular stage of his development. In that 
same variety of choice hes the greatest safeguard to all the 
dangers of one national ‘Youth Movement’. The critics can 
point to much overlapping and consequent wasted effort in a 
field where the labourers are aU too few, but on balance it is 
believed by most people that uniformity has greater dangers 
than variety has disadvantages. 

State Aid 

Before 1939 the major part of the funds, equipment and meet- 
ing-places for almost all youth groups was provided by volun- 
tary subscription and, with the exception of the very large clubs 
and youth groups in settlements which were open every night of 
the week, it was rare to find that any type of leadership was paid. 
Moreover, while local education authorities were empowered to 
pay for instructors of classes within these groups, on the whole 
all specialist help was also of a voluntary nature. 

Since 1939, local education authorities have been spending 
approximately £1,250,000 per annum which attracts 60 per cent 
grant, while the Ministry itself spends approximately £250,000 
in making direct grants. The 146 local education authorities 
have varied considerably in their encouragement of youth ser- 
vice but this is in accordance with the whole structure of British 
education. The state does not directly maintain either the uni- 
versities or aU schools and colleges. In the same way some local 
authorities assist voluntary organizations most generously and 
do not maintain any clubs of their own. On the other hand, some 
local education authorities assist voluntary clubs but grudgingly 
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and maintain their own clubs. The assistance given may take the 
form of a capital grant for a building or for equipment, of part 
or the whole of a youth leader’s salary, of the use of buildings 
free or at low rentals, or of youth organizers to advise and help 
youth groups. 

The Ministry of Education also assists youth organizations by 
direct grant, for example, to a youth organization for a particu- 
lar capital project, such as the acquisition of a camp site, and it 
assists directly most of the great national voluntary organiza- 
tions who receive grant for the training of youth leaders and 
towards the expense of maintaining headquarters buildings and 
staff. 

In many parts of the country, since 1939, local authorities have 
organized their own clubs, youth centres or recreational evening 
institutes which cater for large numbers of young people. These 
centres usually meet in schools and have a wide range of activi- 
ties which are much more easily sponsored for them in such 
premises than in smaller clubs. 

It was not unnatural, therefore, that many voluntary organiza- 
tions saw the intervention of local education authorities in the 
field of youth work as a threat to their very existence. Many 
voluntary organizations felt they were in danger of being super- 
seded by the state, especially as they were in great difficulties in 
the 1940’s, as many of their workers were engaged in the war 
effort and much of their work had been disrupted by the black- 
out and subsequent air raids. Such fears have proved largely 
groundless, though it is only fair to say that in several areas the 
partnership is still an uneasy one. 

It is essential to the full success of this form of partnership, 
that each partner shall frankly recognize the conditions and 
limitations which necessarily govern the activities of the other. 
For example the youth group must understand and respect the 
conditions which must attach to statutory action, e.g. the 
obligation to avoid unfair preferences, and to safeguard the tax 
and ratepayers against the waste of their resources. On the other 
hand, the education authority must respect the conditions which 
govern a voluntary community such as a club whose members 
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axe free (within limits) to choose the activities in which they will 
take part, and should reahze that club discipline is necessarily 
much less coercive and more elastic than that of a school which 
boys and girls are compelled to attend. 

Nevertheless, although voluntary bodies are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to raise funds, they have the great advantage 
that they can, if they so desire, often expend their funds in ways 
that the state, answerable to the taxpayer, would find it difficult 
to justify in the short term, however valuable such expenditure 
would be proved to be in the long run. It is often possible there- 
fore for them to be more courageous over experimental work, 
quicker to anticipate and supply an immediate need or antici- 
pate an emergency. 

Variation in Standards 

A field of endeavour in which so much is dependent on volun- 
tary leadership, local management and private subscription'-, 
and on the status of youth work in the opinion of the members 
of the public, is liable to wide differences of standard ; so be- 
tween the good and the bad youth group a great gulf yawns. But 
since it is not necessarily from the seemingly most efficient or 
the best-equipped group that adolescents may get what is most 
valuable to them at certain stages of their development, it is 
almost impossible to make any judgement on a group’s effec- 
tiveness without having a very intimate knowledge of the work 
of any given group over a period of at least months and perhaps 
of years. Thus it is very difficult to create or maintain anything 
like an even standard of efficiency. When it comes to the actual 
work of the youth group, all groups would maintain that their 
aim is to plan and carry out a ‘balanced’ programme of activities 
which should cater for the physical, emotional, mental and 
spiritual welfare of the adolescent. Their method of carrying out 
that aim may differ, one seeking, for example, to inculcate a 
sense of leadership and responsibility through a strictly devised 
code of training, others through encouraging a large measure 
of self-government among the members of the group themselves. 
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Nevertheless, allowing for the fact that some groups have uni- 
forms while others do not, that some march while others dance, 
in actual fact the drama, for instance, done by an Air Training 
Corps group to raise funds for its annual camp is much the same 
as the drama work done by a club which is raising funds for the 
local church. Whether a group ‘does’ music or crafts will depend 
very largely on whether the adolescents concerned can be inter- 
ested in such an activity and whether a suitable leader of such a 
group can be found and, if necessary, paid. 

Many inquiries, some more scientific than others, have been 
carried out from time to lime in an effort to discover the trend 
of adolescent interests ; the fact remains that, if the right person 
undertakes to interest a group of young people in the right way 
for that group, there is nothing from chess to archery, from 
photography to the making of a film, from holidays abroad to 
learning a foreign language, that cannot and has not been 
carried out successfully in one group or another. 

AH British youth groups would, however, probably stress 
their efforts to enable or encourage their members to learn the 
arts of citizenship and to apply themselves intelligently to the 
duties and responsibilities of adult citizenship. The members 
themselves are for the most part unconscious of this, but it does 
represent, even if they do not know it, the purpose and objective 
of their organizations. To the members themselves the direct 
appeal may be any one of a great variety of interests — Christian 
fellowship, rolling bandages, or breeding rabbits. Solemn dis- 
sertations on ‘citizenship’ and ‘obligations’ are seldom heard, 
but in practice most members of youth groups respond readily 
to calls for service and responsibility when those calls are to do 
definite, clear and concrete jobs of work. 

The club groups in particular stress the fact that a club should 
be above all things a community, in which, under guidance but 
with a minimum of compulsion, boys and girls can learn by 
practice how to live in a neighbourhood, and how thereafter 
they can play a worthy part m the adult world of which they 
will soon be members. It is certainly true that no teaching 
of so-called ‘civics’ can vie with the living school of citizenship 
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which a good youth group can provide. It is equally true that 
some youth groups are little more than time-consuming devices 
whose main attribute is that they probably do httle harm to 
anyone. 

One of the main methods of trying to raise standards is 
afforded by the employment of local education authority’s youth 
officers who endeavour by visits and training courses to raise 
standards in their area. In addition to local organizers the volun- 
tary agencies unite their groups into local associations and 
federations, and also, directly or through these local organiza- 
tions, into national associations, equipped to provide guidance, 
training and specialist advice both for youth leaders and senior 
boy and girl members, and to serve as channels for voluntary 
and state contributions towards finance. 

The advantages and possibilities of such a system are im- 
mense, but obviously the groups which take the fullest advan- 
tage of such local and central assistance are likely to be among 
those which are already fairly well organized and equipped. 
Hence these efforts, while raising the ‘average’ standard, cannot 
be equally effective in closing the gap between the best and worst 
groups. It is difficult to see precisely what the eventual solution 
of this problem may be, as any raising of the standard requisite 
for national affiliation might create a fresh problem by increas- 
ing the number of youth groups remaining outside any sphere 
of i nfluence whatsoever. 

But the gap between the good and bad youth group is not the 
only one which urgently needs to be narrowed and closed. There 
is an analogous discrepancy between the pohcy and achievement 
of the best voluntary agencies and some of the less pow'erful and 
less progressive ones. Equally there are great variations in policy 
and achievement between the best local education authorities and 
some of the less enlightened and progressive ones. This gap is 
especially noticeable in respect of the measure of sympathy and 
co-operative understanding which they show towards the volun- 
tary agencies. The Ministry of Education can exercise a very 
important influence by way of advice and (within limits) of 
direction, but in the last resort the remedy lies in a rise in the 
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standard of intelligence and appreciation of the ratepayers to 
whom the local authorities are ultimately responsible. 

Indeed, public opinion concerning the necessity for group 
work among adolescents in Great Britain is by no means unani- 
mous, even among social workers and teachers. Great Britain 
has never had the same need to depend on the young adult in the 
way that younger countries have had, perforce, to do, and the 
normal emotional rejection of adolescence is, therefore, un- 
accompanied by any compensatory influences. 

Concept of Leadership in Group Work with Adolescents 

The concept of leadership in youth work in Great Britain is 
hard to define. The very word leader has a different connotation 
according to each individual organization (with the exception of 
the uniformed groups). This is in large measure the result of the 
sporadic growth of youth work in Great Britain. But one of the 
most fascinating features of the work is the various walks of life 
from which leaders are drawn, ranging as they do from agricul- 
tural labourers to retired generals, from village postmistresses to 
the squire’s lady. 

There are four main categories of adult leaders — the volun- 
tary leader ; the part-time leader (i.e. a leader who is paid for 
perhaps three to four evenings a week and depends on other work 
for his living) ; the assistant leader or ‘helper’ who may be purely 
voluntary or paid as an expert instructor in some subject ; the 
full-time professional youth leader. Payment may be made by 
the management committee of the youth group, or, wholly or in 
part, by the local authority. In addition there are the youth 
groups who have their ovm leaders appointed from within the 
group. There is a school of thought that maintains that youth 
groups should become not only training grounds for future self- 
government but fully self-governing communities managed and 
directed by the members themselves. Some national organiza- 
tions are hoping to meet both this problem and the dangerously 
low level of recruits to youth work, by schemes for the training 
of senior members. Such schemes seem to have definite possi- 
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bilities bai they are not the whole answer. The limitations of 
adolescence are biological and psychological, both are factors 
which cannot be lightly ignored. Senior boys and girls may, with 
great advantage both to themselves and to the groups, be asso- 
ciated with management and responsibility under adult super- 
vision, and the extent to which the devolution of authority can 
be carried is likely to increase as the promised extension and 
improvement of general education becomes a reahty. But while 
this co-operation in management is an invaluable stepping-stone 
towards fuller self-government, it is not to be expected that it 
will ever be possible to dispense with adult leadership and con- 
trol, however carefully this control is (as it should be) kept in the 
background. The presence of a well-trained adult leader is to 
some extent a guarantee that a group will not fall below a mini- 
mum level of efficiency, although this in itself is quite insufficient 
to achieve anything like a generally high standard. 

Such differences and problems can perhaps be best illustrated 
by three random selections from notes on visits to clubs : 

(a) ‘This leader is a physiotherapist by day and a paid club 
leader for three different clubs five evenings a week. He feels 
isolated and the need for contact with other leaders — members 
also would benefit from a feeling of belonging to something wider 
than their own clubs.’ 

(b) ‘Called twice at leader’s house — second time met him and 
his family. He is a young lorry driver aged 24, a delightful person 
fuU of ideas and enthusiasm. Met his mother first — nice sensible 
woman and pleased at her son’s interest. 

‘He rushed me roxmd in his van and collected the treasurer 
and secretary and we had an informal meeting in the secretary’s 
house. Two committee members were missing. One, who had 
just been made a full porter from boy porter, was in charge of 
the station and could not come. Normally the station-masier lets 
him ‘pop out’ but he had been left in charge this evening. The 
other, a girl-typist, had been ill and her father, who is a head 
waiter, had taken her to dinner at his hotel to celebrate her 
recovery.’ 

(c) ‘This group is left over from the old club which has been 
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disbanded. They wanted to continue having a club so formed a 
committee under another name and enlisted the interest of a 
member of the town council. They have nowhere to meet and, 
so far, the L.E.A. will not recognize them or help them. They are 
trying to find a room and, in the autumn, will approach the 
L.E.A. again with their town council sponsor, and ask for 
recognition. They have everything necessary for a good club. 
They are a good club! Then leader can do everything but write, 
but the L.E.A. policy is to have paid leaders, and they are under- 
standably cagey owing to the unfortunate behaviour of the 
previous leader — who was paid. They are going to Switzerland 
as a club this summer. Query : “When is a club not a club?” ’ 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the majority of 
youth work is done in a purely voluntary capacity, though it 
would be difficult to get anything like accurate figures. One 
national organization alone, however, estimates that the pro- 
portion of leaders in clubs is 19 per cent full-time, paid and 
part-time leaders and helpers to 81 per cent who give their ser- 
vices entirely freely. The increase in professional paid youth 
leadership since 1939 has been very largely in the ‘club type’ of 
organization, the uniformed organizations still depend almost 
entirely on voluntary help except for their headquarter’s staff. 

Since 1939 (when youth work was inevitably given an ‘educa- 
tional slant’), there are many club leaders who would regard 
themselves in the same category as the headmaster of a school 
and who regard their assistants as ‘teacher-helpers’ rather than 
as solely helpers or social workers. Many leaders, however, dis- 
like this concept and tend to believe that ‘education’ is a 
narrower view of their work than the older one of direction, 
guidance, and let it be admitted, a fair measure of authoritarian- 
ism. In the past, when the leader or committee not only led the 
group but frequently financed it, when they did indeed prove 
themselves beneficent providers tackling social evils, it was 
natural that they should thus regard their function. Even when 
committees of ‘ladies and gentlemen’ appointed a leader — or 
when one was secured who would work for an ‘honorarium’ — 
the same concept of social betterment, of ‘doing good to’ rather 
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than ‘with’ was inevitable. This is not to say that such work was 
not well done, or that members of groups were not educated 
towards a measure of self-government and responsibility. It 
would probably be true to say that some of this ‘old-fashioned’ 
leadership was at least as democratic and sometimes more 
honestly and efficiently educative, than some of the work that is 
being done by a proportion of the trained salaried workers of 
to-day. 

However, the concept of the leader as ‘guide, philosopher and 
friend’ (McNair Report) is by no means bound up with the idea 
of ‘education’ in the minds of many leaders. The concept of 
social work (meaning slumming or preventive work) and of pro- 
viding young people with an ‘Admired Type’ of adult leader is 
still dominant. This is revealed in countless ways, one being that 
in some professional training for youth work in Great Britain 
the emphasis has been on the social sciences and case work rather 
than on the principles and methods of education. But little 
comparable time is devoted to equipping leaders with some 
knowledge of the skiUs and techniques of informal education, 
compared with that devoted to ‘observing’ juvenile courts, re- 
mand homes, and family case work. 

Moreover there is a very strong and very vocal school of 
thought which goes to the extreme length of stating that teachers 
are unsuited to leadership of youth groups in spite of their 
specialized training in the handling of young people. The main 
reason advanced for this is that they tend to carry over the more 
formal approach of the school into the youth group, and that 
young people themselves do not want to be associated with 
anything reminiscent of their school days in their leisure time. 
Both are arguable points. The fact would seem to be that some 
teachers make excellent youth leaders and some do not. 

Recruitment and Training of Leaders 

It would be a mistake to imagine that, because of this whole 
army of voluntary leaders, group work among adolescents in 
Great Britain is a department of social work for which training 
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is neither demanded nor deemed necessary. There is an urgent 
need for a small ‘cadre’ of recruits to professional training, who 
win form the nucleus of full-time club leaders of large clubs, and 
from whose ranks the main organizational and admimsirative 
posts should gradually be filled. After 1942, when several uni- 
versities provided such training, it was hoped that this might be 
the source for such recruitment. Unfortunately, however, very 
few people have come forward for special training in group work 
of any kind, particularly for work with adolescents. Most pro- 
fessional traimng for youth work is, therefore, at a standstill. 
This is a very serious matter, for the lack of a body of such 
professionally trained personnel is bound to affect the quality 
and status of the service — this will be especially noticeable in 
another ten years or so, as the people at present holding key 
positions under local authorities and the national voluntary 
organizations retire. 

It has other grave effects on training. Most local education 
authorities’ youth officers and national organizations indulge in 
a great deal of part-time, ad hoc and in-service training for their 
voluntary workers. This may take the form of conferences, 
week-end training courses, residential summer schools, or of 
series of evening lectures and demonstrations. It says much for 
the keeimess of this vast array of volunteers that in addition to 
giving much time to actual group work, they also give up many 
week-ends and evenings to such training. 

If, however, there are comparatively few professionally 
trained people whose group work they may observe, and who 
may be drawn upon to help (particularly with the practical 
training), the position becomes very difficult. Moreover, adult 
leaders and helpers are, since the war, finding it impossible to 
give as much time as they did formerly to actual work in youth 
groups, let alone to training. Again, although the largest pro- 
portion of group work with adolescents in Great Britain is 
undertaken by voluntary leaders and helpers, since the war such 
people are becoming increasingly difficult to find. Heavy taxa- 
tion has meant that the entirely leisured classes have become 
fewer, although aU workers in a welfare state have more leisure 
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time than formerly. Yet even in political and trade-union circles 
it is becoming increasingly disappointing to note the reluctance 
of the new bourgeoisie and artisan to give of their time to volun- 
tary service. There is no doubt that this is because we are in the 
throes of a social revolution and that the tradition of personal 
service is a slow growth demanding a longer period of social 
security than many of the people we now look to for help have 
yet experienced. At the same time, since young people have 
become more demandmg and less tolerant of inexpertise, 
the work has become increasingly exacting. Therefore, many 
more people are probably hesitant about venturing into this 
field. In any case, even were it advisable, it is doubtful whether 
the economic situation in Great Britain will allow of any 
larger increase in the number of people paid to do such work for 
a long time to come. Moreover it must be remembered that 
there is nothing that has more influence on modem adolescents 
than that of a group of adults who work among them and 
do so for no other reason than that they hke them and wish to 
help them. It would be most unjust to suggest that profession- 
ally paid work and vocation and devotion were mutually exclu- 
sive, but the preservation of a high proportion of the spirit of 
voluntaryism undoubtedly has much to be said for it. 

The Changing Concept of Group Work among Adolescents 

Although it is the administrative changes, the joint partner- 
ship of the state and voluntary organizations and grant aid, 
which are most often mentioned in connection with group work 
among adolescents in Great Britain, a far more important 
development since 1939 is the different slant that the interven- 
tion of the Minis try of Education into the field of youth work 
has given to the whole concept of such work. 

Post-war investigators of juvenile problems, no longer pre- 
occupied with the menace of unemployment, have had to turn 
their attention to other aspects of the life of young people, and 
it has only been in so far as group workers have been aware of 
this that their work has been moderately rewarding. In a period 
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of full employment, when adolescent labour is at a premium, 
when the young have more money to spend than ever before, 
and when commercialized entertainment and economic circum- 
stances at home are good, when Health Services are free and 
leisure-time more generous, what is the main function of the 
youth group? 

A youth group can now provide a wide field of recreational 
activity which is purposeful and educational, and because of 
that it has had new fields of recruitment opened to it, and greater 
financial resources. Not only is the general level of education 
steadily rising, but there is a growing need for youth groups for 
young people who reach higher levels of education, who live in 
comparative comfort, and who are critical of the standard 
which many groups set. But the service was originally designed 
for the poor and ill-educated, and this is by no means the 
condition of many of the new potential members; nor is it 
always the general condition of those members who live around 
the old missions and settlements. 

Many a traditional youth group has found itself embarrassed 
by the progress in both the education and financial position of 
its members. Laments are still heard that the modern adolescent 
is no longer keen on ‘roughing it’ at camp. There is, contrary to 
the reports of the Jeremiahs, no lack of courage and persever- 
ance in modern youth, most of them do not mind strenuous 
holidays or flinch from danger, but they are no longer satisfied 
with poor equipment and catering. They are equally critical of 
inexpert attempts at educating or entertaining them in their 
leisure, in an age when radio, film, television and commercial- 
ized leisure have so much that is expert to offer. 

Many youth organizations thus look back to the time when 
they were their members’ only interest as their Golden Age, and 
tend to lament the progress that has brought their members 
varied interests and shared loyalties. It is a fallacy based on the 
actions of the movement’s pioneers that the youth group is re- 
garded as designed chiefly to attract children ‘off the streets’. 
But whatever the value might be of extending the street into a 
building, and whatever the therapeutic value of concentrating 
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equipment for delinquents to destroy, it cannot now be regarded 
as the be-all and end-all of youth groups. 

There is, of course, great need for work among the very small 
percentage of delinquents and delinquent-prone in the com- 
munity, but even the group work conducted among these often 
fails to take into account that fact that, in a welfare state, the 
most serious problem is the one of emotional and spiritual 
poverty rather than lack of material sustenance. 

Hence, one of the most interesting features of group work 
among adolescents in Great Britain to-day, is the unresolved con- 
flict between those who still regard the work as a social palliative 
and those who regard it as a new and exciting form of informal 
education. 

The old slumming attitude dies hard and there are those who 
remain unaware, or at least unconvinced, of the fact that 
healthy recreation has great educative possibilities. Yet it is 
probably fair to say that the majority of the techniques of in- 
formal education, which are being carried out with outstanding 
success in the state schools to-day, came to birth either in the 
Nursery School Association or in some branches of voluntary 
youth work. 

Often unconsciously, but of later years, consciously, the fas- 
cinating possibilities of ‘education through the group’ has been 
realized by many youth leaders and is inspiring some of the best 
group work being done to-day. The whole conception of the 
power of the group to educate, though a dominant factor in the 
ethos of the British public school system and in the university, 
is still a comparatively new idea in many educational fields and 
is still largely outside the range of the social worker who has, in 
the past, given far greater attention to individual case work. 
Even within the youth group, leaders are often more concerned 
with the impact of their own personalities on the individuals 
than with the group. Much stress is laid, particularly in the 
small groups, on the care and attention given to individuals, but 
on the whole, the leader who wishes to change the outlook of a 
boy or girl, is still inclined to rely solely on attacks on the in- 
dividual by way of praise and encouragement, disapproval and 
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discouragement, rather than on the results which may be 
achieved through carefully selected group experiences, responsi- 
bihties, activities or companionship. Youth leaders work with 
groups of many kinds — committees, councils, conferences, 
demonstrations, clubs, associations, classes. The success of these 
groups depends in great part on a variety of forces, unseen and 
but half-realized, which are at work beneath the surface of their 
manifest activities. 

Here again this may best be illustrated perhaps from a random 
selection of notes on club visits : 

(1) ‘This club is a large, flourishing concern. I met the Chair- 
man of the Adult Committee who is a most go-ahead woman. 
We were allowed to join a members’ committee meeting — im- 
pressed by the attitude of the members — meeting mainly about 
disciphnary measures— -but also decorating the premises! En- 
joyed “modern” artistic ideas of club members on coloured 
ceilings and use of bright, unusual colours.’ 

(2) ‘Club is in a large house. The leader hving in a flat at the 
top. Membership dropped a Uttle since he took club over a year 
ago — ^probably because he had to be strict with the rowdy ele- 
ment and because he changed the method of subscription paying 
to that of paying your weeWy subscription whether you attended 
or not if you wished to remain a member.’ 

It is not without interest to note here that youth groups, 
contrary to popular opinion, do in fact make quite substan- 
tial contributions towards their own funds and to charitable 
purposes. 

(3) ‘This club is full of activity, canoe-making — a canteen 
being changed to a room with a bar and aU the social amenities 
found in good pubs (except the alcohol). The girls have been 
given a room of their own to decorate and furnish, talks and 
demonstrations from local flower shop (a very good one)— 
make-up — clothes, etc.’ 

(4) ‘An old-estabhshed club meeting once a week in a village 
hall. Boys in the majority— mostly agricultural workers. The 
girls go into factories in the county town and a few into shops. 
Girls mostly friendly and willing to talk — some of the boys very 
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gauche. Club mainly plays games— hall rather small for other 
activities.’ 

The members of a group may or may not be clear about what 
they wish to do. They may or may not be able to subordinate 
their individual interests to the common purposes of the group. 
They may be able to work together well, or they may be hin- 
dered by misunderstandings, rivalries, tradition or apathy. They 
may have good leaders but clumsy procedures. And so on. Some 
of these forces help the group to do its work (such as agreement 
on a common purpose) and some of them hinder it (such as 
misunderstandings or poor procedures). The success of the 
group depends on whether or not the helpful forces outweigh, 
or can be made to outweigh, the hindering ones. 

Some youth leaders know this instinctively, some are con- 
sciously directing their work along these lines, and it is in this 
field of group education that perhaps the greatest field for edu- 
cational work in youth groups is opening out. It needs, however, 
much delicate handling, much knowledge, experience and wis- 
dom. In any event the deliberate ‘manipulation’ of human beings 
is a very serious business, and the British instinctively fight shy 
of it while, at the same time, heartily approving of anything 
which can be termed ‘character building’! Hence, although 
education through the group is an inevitable result of any youth 
work, the conscious desire to do certain things to people tlirough 
groups is far from universally acceptable, unless such groups are 
delinquent, or unless there is some other reason for regarding 
such group work as therapeutic. 

Nevertheless it is probably in the field of promoting healthy 
personal relationships that the youth group has most to offer to 
the well-being of the community. In common with many of their 
elders, many modern young people do not feel that they take 
part in work so much as ‘attend’ at work, many do not live but 
merely exist. This climate of opinion is reflected in absenteeism 
in industry and unhappy family life. It is imperative that, at the 
point when the young are about to found a new family for them- 
selves, at the point at which they are sorting themselves out in an 
imperfect and paradoxical world, they shall have meeting- 
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places where, sometimes through the life of the group itself, 
sometimes through creative and purposeful activity, sometimes 
through education for responsible citizenship, and always 
through friendly leadership and happy personal relationships, 
they may be given the opportunity to resolve some of the prob- 
lems which they often find bewildering and sometimes over- 
whelming. 
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CHURCH, SETTLEMENT AND 
COMMUNITY CENTRE 

Sheelab Forster 




^Isolation is a blunder and results in dreariness 
and apathy.’ 


Jane Addams 


C hurch organizations, settlements and community centres 
are all in essence a grouping together of groups, each 
with a fundamental though differing concern for the 
welfare of its neighbourhood as a whole. To avoid repetition, the 
historical approach has been abandoned in favour of the ad- 
ministrative. In this chapter, therefore, it is proposed to look 
at the way in which groups multiply and subdivide, then to ex- 
amine their organization and methods to see how far the work 
done merits the name of social group work. 

Any collection or association of people tends to multiply or 
subdivide itself, witness the speed with which a committee ap- 
points sub-committees. Anyone who opened a boys’ or girls’ 
club will remember the speed with which ‘hangers-on’ appear. 
With little encouragement the mothers who help with canteen 
will become a women’s group, the juniors will clamour for ad- 
mission, to say nothing of the associate members of the opposite 
sex who ask to enrol. The church organization, the settlement 
and the community centre dehberately set out to be a collection 
of groups based in varying degrees upon the family; hence pro- 
vision must be attempted for all ages and needs. The underlying 
motive, however, is not always the same. In the church organiza- 
tion the impetus is religious, the teaching and practice of a doc- 
trine and the many recreative groups sponsored are subordinate 
to this aim : at the Pleasant Monday Afternoons or the Mothers’ 
Union this is obvious, in the badminton group almost ignored. 
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The church itself is essentially the community of which the vari- 
ous groups are a part. 

Settlements, on the other hand, are of a more ad hoc nature 
and were established by social workers whose object was to help 
a particular district according to the necessity of the moment. 
Their work might range from relief of distress or agitation 
against bad refuse disposal to the running of clubs. Their groups 
were, and are, started deliberately and for many purposes ; some- 
times mainly educational and recreative such as a mothers’ club ; 
but sometimes a group was started to help the residents in their 
agitation for a particular social reform. With the improvement 
in social conditions the club work of settlements has extended and 
their other work has receded more into the background. Despite 
this, they are strongly influenced by their early history. The 
neighbourhood remembers the battles which a settlement has 
fought on its behalf, its help in time of trouble and still continues 
to attribute the best of motives to its club work. This point must 
not be laboured, but the word settlement opens doors which 
might remain closed to someone from the community centre or 
even the church. 

The community centre is the newest of the three and origin- 
ated on the new housing estates. It has imbibed much of the 
settlement ideal, especially that it must work for the good of the 
neighbourhood as a whole, but it relies upon inspiration from 
within its own ranks, often to its own limitation. It has not the 
all-embracing urge of religion nor yet the old crusading zeal of 
the settlement, and indeed is aiming at something more difficult 
because more nebulous ; the improvement of the civic standards 
in its area. In many, especially the more difficult areas, the im- 
petus to found a community centre has come from without, 
often from the local education authority. Such action on the part 
of pubhc authorities has on occasion been received with distrust 
by the district concerned. Community centres desire a new pat- 
tern and yet the old reappears; a general adult membership, 
most often organized in the form of an all-embracing commun- 
ity association, soon divides up into the Ladies’ Group, the 
Over 60’s and so forth. From an occasional ‘kiddies’ party’ many 
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centres have found somewhat to their surprise that they have 
now developed a youth wing. 

Extent in Great Britain 

It is not possible to give more than a general impression of the 
extent of the work done, the number of groups and organizations 
or the people touched by the group work of churches, settle- 
ments and community centres in Great Britain. It would prob- 
ably be true to say that all churches, whatever their denomina- 
tion, have some groups and many could show a considerable 
attendance throughout the week. In most the clergy would be 
the only professional workers, but in some churches they are 
aided by full-time church workers and occasionally by profes- 
sional club leaders. 

There are forty-five settlements of which forty-two are affili- 
ated to the British Association of Residential Settlements, and 
all of them show a variety of groups or clubs although some have 
a membership preponderantly juvenile, others mainly adult. 
Their staffing tends to be more generous in proportion to mem- 
bership than many organizations, there being 176 full-time and 
8 part-time paid workers in forty of them. 

Many community centres have emerged from social clubs or 
special war-time efforts such as fund-raising, some have been 
established under the terms of the 1936 Housing Act, others by 
voluntary organizations under the 1937 Physical Training and 
Recreation Act, and many by local education authorities under 
the 1944 Education Act. In 1954 there were 802 community 
groups of different kinds known to the National Federation of 
Community Associations. Aboui 800 of these had their own 
premises, while 232 had full-time and 47 part-time paid work- 
ers. In addition, mostly as a result of a scheme in which until 
recently the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust played a large 
part, there were several thousand village halls up and down the 
country, the use and organization of which might be described 
as that of small rural community centres. 


G 
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ORGANIZATION 

Management and Finance of the Group Agency 

Management and finance may largely determine the form 
which an agency will take. Church organizations may vary ac- 
cording to whether they belong to the estabhshed church or not 
and whether they are entirely dependent upon the contributions 
of members. In most cases, however, their group work is largely 
supported by the users. The churches have a great advantage in 
the fact that the older and more aflluent members feel it is their 
duty to support the activities of groups less able to raise money 
both in their own and other parishes. In the late nineteenth cen- 
tury this found expression in the founding of church missions, 
offshoots of richer parishes ; in these the work concentrated upon 
Sunday Schools, Mothers’ Unions and clubs. To-day the philan- 
thropy of pence must take the place of the philanthropy of 
pounds and there is less movement of money from one parish to 
another. By and large, however, church groups are self-support- 
ing financially and manage their own affairs. 

The settlement finance was, and is, a very different matter. At 
the time of their foundation in the nineteenth century, they de- 
pended entirely upon finance from the wealthy and in some in- 
stances they have been slow to change. Indeed, tradition makes 
it difficult, and instances can be found within the last ten years 
where there was outcry at the raising of a ridiculously inade- 
quate club subscription. The penalty which settlements have to 
pay for their good name in the area, their reputation that they 
are everyone’s friend, is that the users are slow to reahze that 
they must gradually shoulder the responsibihty formerly the 
prerogative of the promoters. Where the maintenance of con- 
siderable property is involved this is extremely difficult, perhaps 
impossible. 

The finance of community centres is in theory ideal, apart 
from possible paid leadership the aim is for such a collection of 
groups to be self-supporting; to earn and maintain thek own 
premises and pay thek own caretaker. This is a very severe chal- 
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lenge. Where school premises serve reasonably adequately, then 
perhaps the community centre can pay its way, since it only has 
to pay for the actual use of rooms, and that at a sub-economic 
rent. Most centres desire a home of their own and thus the prob- 
lem of finance looms large, especially since centres are most 
needed on new housing estates and in the older areas of cities 
where people willing and able to become trustees of such a build- 
ing are less hkely to hve. Sometimes the answer, especially since 
the 1944 Education Act, has been for the local education authori- 
ties to step in and provide or accept the lease of a building. On 
the whole this is a pity ; the community centre which is entirely 
self-supporting is a concrete example of the responsibility of 
citizens and a healthy reaction against the increasing tendency 
for the individual to leave matters to the appropriate ‘Authority’. 
Apart from areas where incomes are really restricted, the healthy 
group should fend for itself. The grant aiding of community 
centres starts a fascinating chain of inquiries. Is it reasonable to 
expect from the State the facilities in which the individual can 
develop his own personahty more fuUy by means of recreative 
activities in association with his fellows? 

Leadership — Professional 

If groups must have somewhere to meet they must also have 
someone to lead, whether the leader be drawn from its own 
membership or a professional. In some cases there will be a full- 
time leader or warden. A committee of voluntary leaders assum- 
ing this responsibility might be ideal, but it is also highly unlikely 
to be permanent. Church groups often fare well in this respect 
since there must be a minister even if it is asking a great deal that 
he should be a group leader as well. Although under-staffed in 
comparison with many American settlements, the settlements in 
Great Britain are stiU far better provided with professional 
leadership than either ihe church organizations or the commun- 
ity centres. Much of the time of the warden may be taken up 
with allied social work and general administration, but there will 
probably be two or three leaders for the various groups, one 
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of whom may specialize in work with adults. In its report on 
community centres the Ministry of Education suggests a staff, 
but it is unlikely that any centre to-day will have more than the 
warden for its work among adults. He, moreover, can be so beset 
by administrative work and glorified caretaking in the letting of 
rooms and even minor repairs that it is doubtful whether he has 
ever time to exercise more than a cursory supervision over the 
activities of the various groups in the centre. 

The status of a profession and its standard of training usually 
go hand in hand ; in this country there is no appropriate training 
in group work but there is training in club leadership, in general 
social work and even training by experience as voluntary helpers. 
The American picture is very different, here group workers take 
a two-year post-graduate course and in 1953 there were 2,500 
registered members of the American Association of Group 
Workers. Training alone cannot make a good group worker, and 
on the whole the wider type of training given in this country pro- 
duces good results where there is also ability. The cr 3 dng need is 
for more applicants for training and better status and conditions 
when appointed. It is now increasingly accepted that case 
workers work as a team with other case workers and other pro- 
fessionals; the time must come when a single person coping 
with a whole community centre and trying to do social group 
work will be recognized for the absurdity that it is. 

Leadership from among Members of the Group 

There is an obvious need of supplementary leadership, the 
non-professional, the people who assume responsibility either 
because there is no one else or by sheer force of ability. If indi- 
viduals are to be helped by a group it is essential that they them- 
selves should in turn contribute, and especially help to lead it. 
The good professional leader must be perpetually trying to abdi- 
cate in favour of his members ; training them to take the lead is 
probably the most difficult part of his job and yet, if group work 
is to have any democratic value, it is imperative. 

The minister of a church has many other duties and leaders for 
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some of the groups must be found among the church member- 
ship. The settlements on the other hand, although constantly in- 
culcating the desirabihty of self-help, tend by their very nature 
to deny it ; they stiH have residents or students whose presence 
serves as an excellent excuse for inertia on the part of the mem- 
bers. Indeed it is often difficult for the settlement to reconcile the 
needs and duties of its residents and students with those of the 
members of the various groups. Community centres produce 
leaders from among their members with results differing accord- 
ing to the area in which the centre is situated. The limitations of 
some areas militate against the finding of leaders within it, except 
perhaps school-teachers who, in any case, only work and do not 
live there. Other centres can find individuals with sufficient 
abihty and time and indeed those who give years of service. 
Whether or not a leader is accepted will depend on personalities 
both of the leader and of the group members. A stranger coming 
from a distance may be preferred to a neighbour, and class and 
cultural distinctions often play a determining role. 

On the whole, the best voluntary leadership arises when the 
group is small and one or two of the members are the key 
people. They may not be leaders in name, but it is to them that 
other members turn for any decision. A group of old ladies 
which has been in existence for seven years, has rarely exceeded 
twelve in number. Of these certain people have definite func- 
tions ; Mrs. C. is responsible for finance, the weekly raffle and 
occasional jumble sales, Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. both racey racon- 
teuses, provide the entertainment and Mrs. J. does the social 
work visiting members when sick and generally keeping the 
group together. It may be said that this is not a good group since 
few new members stay and they decline any activity other than 
conversation, yet a frail little member of eighty-seven persists in 
trying to walk the mile each week to the community centre 
where this group meets. Another example of this problem of size 
might be a whist group. When in the charge of the warden of 
the centre it expands, but left to the leadership of one of its 
members it remains settled and apparently content with between 
sixteen and twenty members. 
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Service by Members 

Voluntary leadership of their group is not the only form of 
service given by members. When it can be arranged, and is not 
too exacting, working for the good of the community brings 
great satisfaction. Four grandmothers from the group quoted 
above accepted the responsibility of staffing an infant welfare 
foods sub-depot of the Ministry of Food, and twice a week dis- 
pense orange juice, dried milk, and grandmotherly advice and 
interest. Again, a north country settlement was famous before 
the war for its sixpenny pie supper organized by the women’s 
group, and held in the unemployed men’s club. It was the men’s 
job to put up the tables, but after that they fled until the fury of 
activity had subsided and the supper was ready to eat. Occasion- 
ally helpfulness carried to excess can be harmful for the recipi- 
ents as, for example, when a large old people’s club was ‘looked 
after’ much too efficiently by the women’s group in the same 
community centre. The rather unexpected result was to make the 
old people disinterested and inclined to grumble; though they 
did not realize it, they would have been better getting their own 
refreshments. 

When friction arises between groups, not very difficult when 
there is a youth group with the destructive propensities natural 
to their age using the same premises as other groups, the answer 
may be to appeal to one of these other groups for their help. 
Thus the indignation of the women’s group might be cut short 
if asked to raise funds to help pay for the damage or to patronize 
the youth club show. It would be idle to assume that friction does 
not exist even when there is no youth club, as, for example, the 
case of the drama group whose stage-lighting activities immo- 
bilized the radiogram for the old-time dancing group ; and yet 
it is by turning these incidents to good advantage that real group 
work can be done. Whatever it is that draws people to church 
organizations, settlements and community centres, they gain 
their greatest happiness from it when working either for the 
good of their own group or of others within the organization. 
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Committees 

Few groups exist very long without appointing a committee 
but, if purely negative participation is to be avoided, a proper 
use and training of committees is essential to good group work. 
In the organizations under consideration there are in the main, 
two types of committee : committees elected by each group for 
its own affairs and a committee or council of delegates from the 
various groups to manage the affairs of the organization. In 
some instances a small group may not elect a committee, the 
whole group acts as the committee and indeed better work can 
be done since all take part in discussions, and group responsi- 
bility is strengthened. When there is a committee, opportunities 
must be made for it to report to the group and for the minutes 
to be seen by aU; nothing creates greater disharmony than a 
feeling that the committee are in the secret and the rest of the 
group are not. The work of the council is more complex and too 
much can often be left to chance. It is natural and indeed neces- 
sary, that the council should become a group on its own with a 
sense of unity, but this must be dehberately counterbalanced by 
ensuring that the delegates do in fact report back to their own 
group. Another difficulty can arise, particularly in settlements, 
when a council drawn from membership can only be given par- 
tial responsibility, especially in financial matters. A sumlar prob- 
lem might arise with a community centre where expenditure is 
heavier than the area in which it is situated can carry. To make 
them shoulder the consequent overdraft would be to disperse the 
council and yet financial responsibility is the essence of commit- 
tee responsibility. The answer in both cases may be to edit or div- 
ide the accounts ; giving to the members’ council a hmited income 
and expenditure account, which is a challenge to their ability but 
not so impossible as to drive them to despair. Members prefer to 
see clearly the price of what they require and the possible sources 
of revenue, not a confusion of sundry debtors and creditors. In 
one women’s group their treasurer’s manipulation of club funds 
would have puzzled an accountant, but was perfectly honest and 
to the satisfaction of the other members of 4e group. 
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Committees frequently suffer from the lack of a secretary to 
whom the writing of imnutes is not a bogey ; indeed a valuable 
secretary of one women’s group suddenly resigned when her 
daughter, the anonymous writer of the minutes, went into the 
Forces. Although not strictly correct, better results are often 
obtained if people’s natural habits are observed ; the women in 
this group had excellent memories and no need of minutes, and 
were in the habit not of writing things down but of doing them. 
In short, a realistic approach is necessary to committee work in 
many organizations. Government by discussion is natural to 
most people in this country but the group leader must beware of 
thinking that elaborate and orthodox method and procedure are 
always necessary. Standing orders are appropriate to statutory 
committees, but many small groups prefer to work out their own 
system and resent, or are bewildered by, too much insistence on 
correct procedure. An organization where several groups are in- 
volved must have a constitution and indeed the National Federa- 
tion of Community Associations has drawn up a model. Again 
it depends upon the state of the groups ; only too easily a council 
can become bogged-down by its constitution and niggle over 
drafting and redrafting to its own confusion and frustration. A 
constitution there must be, but kept in its proper place, the back- 
ground. Finally the leader should remember that committees are 
designed to deal with situations and not to become discussion 
groups. 

If any conclusion can be drawn about the form of church 
organizations, settlements and community centres, it must 
be that it will be determined by the surrounding area. In some 
areas the warden or leader will be chiefly an administrative 
officer needed to co-ordinate the activities of the leaders of the 
various groups ; in others he will have to nurse that leadership 
or even take it upon himself and for a long time the response 
may be small. Comparison of results is difficult, one centre may 
have a large membership ; another though small, may achieve 
more. 
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METHODS 

The problem of organization and numbers leads to considera- 
tion of methods of recruitment, ways in which the group will 
occupy theh time, namely activities, and finally questions of 
record-keeping and methods of assessing what work has been 
done. 

Recruitment 

Where an organization is flourishing this usually takes care of 
itself, but in some cases it is wiser that it should be dehberate. In 
•prirxiple all three organizations accept all comers, although a 
church may decide to restrict membership of its groups to its 
own congregation. In their early days, settlements had more 
members than they could manage and since they were auto- 
nomous, divided them into different groups and sometimes re- 
stricted entry. Occasionally they went further and concentrated 
upon recruiting a group for some particular purpose. The com- 
munity centre must be open to all residents in the area, but in 
practice individuals often join one of the different groups, feeling 
their first loyalty to the small unit. Later they may join several 
groups and see the centre more as a whole. In many instances 
there was a previous group as, for example, a war-savings group 
or an appeals organization, and other groups develop as the 
centre expands. Unexpected problems can arise with new com- 
munity centres as, for example, one where the buildings and 
leadership v/ere provided by the local education authority on a 
very new housing estate. Unfortunately, the authority had faded 
to foresee that the only people who really wanted to come to such 
a centre were mothers bringing their small children during the 
daytime. The young fathers were occupied with their new homes 
and gardens, and they did not yet feel the need of such a centre. 
Ill these circumstances it would seem essential that the first 
appointment as warden should have been a woman, but a man 
was appointed and the centre had to face a difficult and rather 
unhappy period. 
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Where units are grouped together in an organisation the value 
of the work done is enhanced when more than one member of a 
family is interested. But within the separate group members join 
as individuals, coming with a friend rather than a relative, or in 
ones and twos as the result of an appeal. Hence, the Peckham 
Experiment in its demand that the whole family or none must 
join, was breaking new ground. Membership of a group, to be 
of real value, is intensely personal ; many members of a family 
may, and probably will, join, but they do so of their own choice 
and in their own time. With their emphasis on work among chil- 
dren, the settlements have been particularly successful in draw- 
ing in other members of the family. The community centre on 
the other hand begins with the adult, and junior membership is 
often incidental. Centres which do have cMdren’s sections find 
that they bring in new members, especially parents. 

In any group there is Hkely to be the difficult and disruptive 
member and with adults their bad influence can be more difficult 
to control. A healthy group will usually help this member to re- 
adjust himself or quell him when he becomes too impossible and 
here the wise leader will bide his time. With the weaker group he 
may have to exercise such control himself. 

Activities 

In discussing activities, distinction must be made between the 
activities which groups may undertake to amuse themselves and 
those where they unite for some purpose outside their own 
group. In considering the various activities which groups do 
undertake it is perhaps advisable to examine the general purpose 
of activities in adult groups and then some of the activities most 
commonly found. It cannot be stressed too often that what a 
group does is subordinate to why. Community centres and simi- 
lar organizations do not exist so that women shall leam to be- 
come good makers of baskets, singers, cooks or dressmakers, nor 
men how to repair furniture, but so that by joining a group they 
may experience life more fully through the companionsMp of 
that group and to do in it what they could not do so well on their 
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own. Thus the value of learning to make a basket comes after 
the member has learned the lesson of co-operation and sympathy 
and understanding of her fellow-members. Groups can find 
themselves in difficulty over instruction. Local education authori- 
ties endeavour to send instructors in various activities where 
there is a group of reasonable size. The instructor and often the 
authority, naturally wish to see the craft taught and some result 
in the increased skill on the part of the members. The group, on 
the other hand, quite want to sew but are also interested in the 
life of the group and may delay the instructor by holding a meet- 
ing to discuss some project or even ask her to ‘change her night’ 
because of some special celebration, to say nothing of persisting 
in talking while she is trying to instruct. An interesting example 
of this problem of comphcated loyalties was a women’s group 
who wanted their instructor to show them how to make things 
for their stall at the Christmas Fair ; unfortunately the instructor 
had been told that she must teach them how to make things for 
themselves and improve the standard of their work and failed to 
appreciate that their motives were the higher. Were the gaining 
of a particular skill the object in joining a group, many members 
could obtain better instruction elsewhere than at a club; the 
club member is more interested in her friends and puts gaining 
the skill second. 

Social activities are frequently regarded as mere stop-gaps or 
as a bait to attract members into the organization for more 
worthy pursuits, and yet then preponderance in the work of 
church organizations, settlements, and community centres, 
should cause hesitation before this conclusion is assumed. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously people come for something which they 
really want to do in the company of their feUows ; sometimes it is 
the choir, but more often the old-time dancing or whist. The 
really good choirmaster will always draw his choir and infect 
them with his own enthusiasm, but old-time dancing can flourish 
with a mediocre instructor or M.C. Properly used, social activi- 
ties can serve the same or a better purpose than the more educa- 
tional. They call forth qualities of leadership, social responsi- 
bility, courtesy and respect for others which most organizations 
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would admit was their chief aim. Above all, they make the place 
feel alive and lived-in ; nothing can be more dreary to the new- 
comer than to visit an organization and find small groups cower- 
ing in corners. The fact that these groups are select or Mghly 
creative will not weigh in the least ; the tentative member will go 
away to where there is more life, probably the public-house or 
dance hall. 

Once past the age for football and netball, adults do not take 
kindly to organized games and yet they are invaluable in creating 
a good group spirit. Physical activities enjoyed in the company 
of others bring a feeling of well-being and can be gained by 
badminton and various types of physical education suitable to 
the age concerned. 

The value of cultural activities is obvious, but as has been said 
above, they must not be permitted to occupy a pedestal of 
superiority by comparison with other activities. 

It is often maintained that more progress can be made when 
the group goes away together even for a week-end than during 
months of regular meetings. Settlements have always made a great 
feature of their holiday work ; some running special holidays for 
mothers and young children or having a small house in the 
country which they let to families for a very low rent. The scheme 
of one community centre which booked a whole boarding-house 
at a seaside resort in the off-season was more ambitious. This 
party was drawn from several groups ranging from the over- 
sixties club to the young mothers and varying in age from nine 
months to eighty-seven years. The difficulties, however, were too 
great and although many enjoyed the hofiday it was bad group 
work. By contrast, a week-end visit to a hostel by a party of 
twelve from the women’s group was more valuable ; understand- 
ing was deepened and the members felt a real sense of unity 
and benefit from each other’s company. 

Many organizations have a strong sense of the needs of their 
area and the desire as a group to take action for its improvement. 
In their early days the settlements, especially, often organized 
their neighbours into groups in order to agitate for some re- 
form as, for instance, Toynbee Hall’s battle against the evils of 
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the match-making trade. To-day the picture has changed and the 
problems are less dramatic. Many community centres in particu- 
lar keep a watchful eye on the local authority and draw its atten- 
tion, even to such small matters as the need for a shelter at a 
bus stop or better control of a street crossing outside a school. 

Records and Assessment 

Proper recording has come to be accepted as an essential to 
good case work. It may be argued of group work that the vitality 
of a group lies in its spontaneity ; membership changes, needs 
change and the professional worker is usually too busy suppl- 
ing the needs of the moment to be v^riting records. Groups in 
this country appear to attract ordinary rather than ‘problem’ 
people ; if the methods used were more specifically therapeutic 
perhaps this would not be the case. The difference in numbers 
also makes recording in the American tradition quite impossible ; 
a diary may be kept showing each individual member’s reactions 
and development when membership is limited, but not when it 
is large. Yet it is possible that it would be well for group workers 
in Britain to pay more attention to the scientific approach and 
to keep detailed records of their most difficult groups and mem- 
bers and so increase British literature on the subject. Manage- 
ment committees should learn that this is a right and proper use 
of the professional leader’s time and that it might be better to 
call in a tradesman to do some of the jobs now absorbing the 
time of a skilled worker. 

Even if many leaders rely upon their memory and instinct 
rather than scientific analysis for what to do next, there are some 
who endeavour to keep records and probably ail have a card 
index of aU members. This is more valuable if it shows clearly the 
family relationships. Some organizations also keep attractively 
illustrated records of special events. 

Financial records can be a stumbhng block and m an organi- 
zation where several groups are concerned, can be compheated 
even if the sums involved are small. Groups should be trained to 
receive and spend their ow'n money and keep their own accounts, 
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although it is probably wiser for the actual cash to be kept in one 
central banking account and not to be left in the custody of 
individual naembers. 

When faced with a period of practical work in a settlement or 
a community centre students sometimes complain that they do 
not like dealing with people in a mass. How wrong they are is 
proved by the frequency with which group work becomes case 
work as individuals in groups are revealed with problems which 
demand greater attention and time. Frequently the group leader 
will know to which case work agency to refer his member — but 
it can happen that the member will accept help only from the 
person he knows and trusts. A difficult dilemma ; theory would 
maintain that case work and group work are specialist jobs, but 
practice has often proved that the person is more important than 
the speciaUsm. Thus it arises in some agencies that fairly detailed 
records are kept of individuals who have been more than usually 
assisted. 

To assess the value of the work done by an agency is always 
difficult, particularly with the British hit-and-miss methods of 
group work, and yet much is obvious at the time, and more be- 
comes apparent later. One of the greatest problems of the present 
day is dreariness and apathy ; the frustration felt by the individual 
whose physical wants are better satisfied than ever before, but 
whose soul is less content, seeking after perfection or at least a 
well-being equivalent to his physical state of satisfaction. For 
many, the groups offered by church organization, settlement and 
community centre, do provide the opportunity to gain a feeling 
of purpose and security, by proving that they can at least work 
successfully with their fellows in a group which they join volun- 
tarily. The comment, made by Mrs. X that, although she had 
lived next door to Mrs. Z for ten years, she never really knew her, 
is eloquent. The able young woman, a former member of the 
girls’ club, whose abilities are not absorbed by her work, finds 
real satisfaction in leading a small group of younger girls. Older 
members of these orgaifizaiions may say with gratitude ‘they 
have done such a lot for me’. What they really mean is that they, 
by working with others, have done it for themselves. 
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DEFINITION 


I "ihe groups whose work form the subject of this book have 
i been defined as ‘those with a specific purpose over a 
JL period of time consciously working towards a given end 
in an accepted manner’. The central point of interest is the work 
of the group itself rather than the position within it of some per- 
son or persons working with or in it. Although many groups owe 
their origin and successful functioning to social workers who 
approach from outside or to leaders thrown up from within, 
the social value of group work lies in what the group as a 
whole achieves for its members and for society, and not in 
what the social worker or leader achieves in and tlirough ihe 
group. 

This is especially true of adult groups, for here membership 
and active participation must be the result of conscious choice. 
While children and young people may be pressed or even direc- 
ted to join organizations by parents and teachers, adults will only 
do so if they think that they can benefit either themselves or 
others by so doing. Furthermore, young people’s organizations 
tend to be formed by people who will not themselves be mem- 
bers, while adult groups are as a general rule formed by those 
who are to constitute the membership, and even when the initial 
arrangements have been made by others the management will be 
assumed by the members themselves. Indeed, the extent to which 
members assume responsibility for runmng the affairs of their 
group is a measure of its social value. In foreign workers' clubs, 
for instance, though the initiative may well be taken by local 
people, policy-making and management must be shared with the 
foreigners if the primary purpose of integrating the new-comers 
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with the community is to be achieved. In the case of old people’s 
clubs, though younger people may help in such ways as finding 
premises and arranging programmes, the value of the group will 
be in proportion to the activity of its own members. Luncheon 
clubs, where all the work is done by non-members, may provide 
a pleasant break in the old folks’ fives, but their work is not 
group activity of the kind that goes on in clubs where the elderly 
people themselves elect their officers, plan their programmes and 
raise their funds. Examples of the importance of participation by 
members could be multiphed from the wide range of group 
activity which penetrates into every corner of the national 
life. 

The church organizations, settlements and community asso- 
ciations which have been discussed in a previous chapter are only 
three among many different kinds of adult groups. The extent 
and variety of adult groups is bewildering, and in no town or 
village of the land are they absent. They range from nation- 
wide organizations of venerable age with local branches to small 
ad hoc associations coming together to plan a festival or pageant. 
Between them lies a vast field of group activity whose rich and 
varied harvest does so much both to further social progress and 
to improve the quality of life for individual men and women. It 
is not easy to distinguish the local group which, though loosely 
linked with regional or national headquarters, yet determines its 
own policy, from the branch of the national organization ; nor 
the society which survives from year to year in spite of ups and 
downs from the ad hoc body set up to organize a special event. 
Yet an attempt must be made to estimate the extent and impor- 
tance in the field of adult group activity of these ‘separate units 
with a specific purpose over a period of time’. It can perhaps 
best be done by looking at them from three different points of 
view: first, how many are there and what is their membership; 
secondly, what are they like and what are their objects ; and 
thirdly, what is their value to their own members individually 
and to the community as a whole? 
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NUMBERS AND MEMBERSHIP 

1 hough it is impossible to give an accurate figure for the num- 
ber of groups, some idea can be gained from documents such as 
the guides to leisure-time activities published by local authorities 
and the lists of voluntary organizations included in the reports 
of Councils of Social Service. The Manchester Education Com- 
mittee s guide for 1953-04 entitled Leisure and Learning, lists 
between five and six hundred bodies and societies ‘concerned 
witn adult education m its widest sense’. Though these are not 
all self-governing groups, since some of the facilities for educa- 
tional and recreative activities are provided from statutory 
sources, the great majority of them involve activity by a group or 
groups over a period of time. The figure five hundred will indeed 
be an underestimate of the number of separate units which are 
actually functioning in Manchester, since many headings, such 
as drama or music, may appear only once in the index though 
they cover a wide range of different societies. ‘Between fencing 
and films and flower arrangement,’ wrote the Manchester 
Guardian, in drawing attention to the guide, ‘harriers and home 
nursing and Hebraic studies, sealing wax and swimming, study- 
ing the problems of reconstruction, or singing in a Welsh choir, 
the city caters for most conceivable interests, to the happy verge 
of mild eccentricity.’ The guide itself makes clear that the ‘city’ 
which caters for these interests is not just the statutory authority, 
but consists of the ordinary citizens who create the groups and 
form their membership. 

Further information comes from the lists of voluniaiw' organi- 
zations which are affiliated to such bodies as Councils of Social 
Service. Of the seventy-four societies affiliated to the Leeds 
Council in 1952, fifty are separate units of the kind under dis- 
cussion, the rest being organizations concerned with youth work 
or local branches of national bodies. No less than fifty in the city 
of Leeds have taken the step of joining in the work of a co- 
ordinating body, yet this number will only be a fraction of those 
actually in existence catering for the needs of its half million in- 
habitants. The pattern is the same in the smaller towms, and even 
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to some extent in the villages where Women's Institutes and 
Parish Councils are of special importance. In a small town, such 
as High Wycombe, the 40,000 inhabitants have the choice of 
sixty different social clubs (not counting youth clubs), some 
purely social, some educational, some cultural, some sporting, 
but all involving activity as well as passivity, and, in some 
measure, activity as a group. 

These different examples of group activity — educational and 
recreative facihties in Manchester, social service organizations 
in Leeds, clubs in High Wycombe, have been chosen to show the 
extent and variety of what is taking place. Though the informa- 
tion available is incomplete and difficult to tabulate, it is cer- 
tainly sufficient to give a general impression of group activity on 
a wide scale. 

In considering the number of people who are members of 
associations it is possible to be rather more specific than in 
estimating the total number of groups in existence, thanks to the 
evidence of recent sample surveys. In 1943 the Government 
Social Survey made an investigation into the spare-time activi- 
ties of the working-class population. The sample consisted of 
2,944 people from aU regions, all but 15 per cent of whom were 
over twenty-one years of age. People were not asked directly 
whether they were members of associations, but what their main 
spare-time interests were and whether these were connected with 
the home. Fifty-two per cent replied that their main interests 
were connected with the home, 20 per cent that they were out- 
side, and 16 per cent that they were divided. Of the remaining 12 
per cent, 9 per cent had no time for spare-time interests and 3 per 
cent expressed no opinion. Of the outside interests mentioned, 
the cinema came first and then the watching of sport. Activities 
of the associational type were mentioned by 19 per cent of the 
sample as among their chief interests, and of this number 12 per 
cent mentioned ‘church and church social clubs’. Now this does 
not mean that only 19 per cent of the sample belonged to any 
association, but it seems to mean that taking part in such asso- 
ciations did not play a very important part in the lives of the 
other 81 per cent. (See P.E.P. Broadsheet No. 263.) 
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A survey undertaken by Mass Observation for the Ethical 
Union in 1947 showed that less than half the adult population 
of a London borough [Metrop] belonged to any organization. 
As these figures include membership of trade unions, which does 
not of itself involve participation in group activity, the figure for 
active membership must be considerably lower. The investigators 
split up the figures in the following way : 


Type of Organization 

Percentage of whole sample 
belonging to an organiza- 
tion of this type among 

Men Women 

Recreation 

37 

10 

Professional, Trade Union 

36 

8 

ReUgious, etc. 

3 

7 

Pohtics, etc. 

10 

0 

Social Services, etc. 

1 

5 

Other 

3 

0 


Thus a very small percentage was attached to groups of the kind 
under consideration in this chapter. But these figures, though 
interesting, are only drawn from a small sample all living in one 
place and are not necessarily true for the country as a whole. A 
comparison of the figures given by Mass Observation, (63 per 
cent for the London borough in 1943), with those given in a 
study of young people in Birmingham in 1949 (41 per cent), 
shows that there are wide differences where n'::rbc"s’'”c of youth 
organizations is concerned. It is likely, therefore, that there may 
be similar differences in the case of both youth and adult groups 
between one city and another and also between town and 
country. The Mass Observation Survey does not, it is true, claim 
that its figures are ‘precisely representative of anything but 
Metrop’. What it claims is that the types of attitude described 
‘are typical of the attitude of millions of people all over the 
country to-day’. It is undeniable that, whether or no their esti- 
mate of the number of people who take part in group activity is 
unduly pessimistic, the percentage who on any showing do so is 
certainly small. 
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A consumer survey undertaken in 1946 and quoted by P<E.P. is 
of special interest. It was a small sample of 800 housewives living 
in six industrial areas and revealed the following points : only 
88, or 11 per cent, belonged to any association, and of these a 
higher proportion came from the upper and lower than from the 
middle income groups (12 per cent upper, 8.5 per cent middle, 
1 1.7 per cent lower). The number of associations to which the 88 
belonged was 98, divided in the following percentages : church 
47 per cent, political 6 per cent, other 47 per cent. 

In the following year P.E.P. undertook a new survey of the 
Watling estate in greater London in an attempt to discover in 
what way clubs and societies ‘determine the pattern of a com- 
munity’. In the course of their inquiries they discovered that a 
higher percentage of the adult population (30 per cent) belonged 
to such associations than seemed to be the case in other parts of 
the country, and that about a quarter of these were office-holders. 
There were large numbers of small associations — 70 self-govern- 
ing associations had been created by a commumty of 20,000 
people — and this meant that a high proportion of the member- 
ship took an active part in their affairs. The people on the estate 
‘found their own leaders to run their organizations efficiently and 
tolerantly’, in spite of the fact that so many leaders were required. 

These four surveys, though they are of different kinds, de- 
signed for rather different purposes and carried out in different 
ways, do yet make it possible to draw the tentative conclusion 
that rather less than a quarter of the adult population, and con- 
siderably more men than women, are members of groups in 
which they personally play some part, though the part may often 
be a small one. This figure would be rather higher if total trade 
union membership were included but it has been based on an 
estimate of active participation. 

The conclusions drawn from these surveys are not, however, 
entirely supported by the analysis of participation in club 
activity in Derby published in 1954. Nearly half the people inter- 
viewed (47 per cent; being 62 per cent of the men and 33 per 
cent of the women) were found to be members of a club or asso- 
ciation of some kind. Social clubs accounted for 17 per cent, 
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sport and recreation for 12 per cent, politics, culture and religion 
for 5 per cent and 6 per cent each, and a variety of other types of 
organization for 1-2 per cent each. Trade unions and profes- 
sional bodies were excluded from this particular analysis. As far 
as attendance was concerned it was estimated that on an average 
members visited their clubs at least once a fortnight. 

The authors conclude ‘that clubs do play an important part in 
the lives of quite a large section of the population. . . . While the 
main emphasis is naturally on the social and recreational facili- 
ties provided by clubs there are few organizations (with the pos- 
sible exception of sports clubs) that do not make some effort, 
however informal, to educate as well as to entertain.’ 

It is difficult to decide whether the results of the survey in 
Derby differ from those in ‘Metrop’ or Watling because —as one 
reviewer of the Derby book suggested — Derby is a city of 
‘joiners’ or because the types of organization included in the 
inquiry and the method of investigation are sufficiently different 
to make comparisons unprofitable. But in any case it is of 
great interest to know that in Derby at least nearly half the adult 
population not only belong to a group of some kind but attend 
its meetings at frequent intervals. 


NATURE AND OBJECTS 

Recreation and Education 

The groups which form the subject of this chapter have three 
kinds of end in view, recreation, education and the promotion of 
a cause. Some exist for one of these objects only, some for two 
and some for all three, and even when only one of the three is the 
‘given end’ to which the group is ‘consciously’ working the 
other two are often furthered at the same time. Groups whose 
main purpose is recreational — such as social clubs — often both 
provide opportunities for informal education and interest them- 
selves in various causes, and they always necessarily involve 
some training in committee work and democratic organization 
for the more active of their members. The getting together of 
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men and women in associations such as working men’s clubs and 
institutes, co-operative guilds, ex-service societies, women’s 
clubs and institutes and perhaps even more in groups which make 
demands on their rank and file as well as on their leading spirits, 
such as angling clubs, model engineering societies, football, 
cricket and other sporting associations, meets a real human need 
and improves the quality of life for those who participate. 

If education be taken to include the development of personal- 
ity through leisure-time activities almost any group which makes 
it possible for people to do things can be included alongside 
those in which they study. People voluntarily coming together 
to study philosophy, politics or literature, or to produce plays 
or make music are clearly engaged in group activity with an edu- 
cational object, but an educational result is also achieved by 
activity in the wide range of indoor and outdoor leisure time 
pursuits in which people engage in groups even though their 
‘conscious end’ in doing so may not be educational. A ping- 
pong club and a philosophy class may not seem to have much in 
common, but the most frivolous ping-pong society provides 
some informal education for its players while the most serious- 
minded Workers’ Educational Association branch has a re- 
creational side. Both are active groups so long as they are entities 
to which people belong for something other than simply playing 
ping-pong or simply studying philosophy. It is this extra reason 
that makes so many of the five or six hundred bodies and socie- 
ties listed in such publications as the Manchester Guide, forms 
of group activity and not merely opportunities provided by 
some outside authority for playing games, for studying a subject 
or for learning a skill. The great majority of them have a specific 
purpose for which they are consciously working as a group. The 
given end may be predominantly either educational or recrea- 
tional, but the work of the group is generally a mixture of both. 

Promotion of a Cause 

Groups whose given end is the promotion of a cause are easily 
recognizable, yet with them also, other aims are usually con- 
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sciously or unconsciously present at the same time. For who 
would deny that people enjoy recreation in group activity of 
this kind, or that they learn something from it? 

Groups for the promotion of a cause naturally cover a wide 
range of interest and are of many dilferent kinds. Community 
associations and church groups have been described in a previ- 
ous chapter and the present discussion must be limited to those 
which can fairly be described as ‘separate units’, units, that is to 
say, in which the local nature of the group is more important 
than the fact that it is part of a regional or national organization, 
though they do not cease to be essentially separate umts if they 
are loosely linked with similar groups in other places provided 
their own members frame and carry out their policy within 
limits agreed by themselves. Any discussion of associations of 
national extent such as Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes or 
Townswomen’s Guilds and Women’s Institutes has been ex- 
cluded from the scope of this chapter. 

The promotion of a cause has always been a powerful motive 
for bringing people together, and groups devoted to the welfare 
of the sick or the disabled, those taking a special interest in an 
age group — the young or the old — or m some social need like 
holidays, have long been a feature of the national life. Some 
have aimed at self-help and mutual aid, others have been pre- 
dominantly philanthropic in outlook. It is not possible in a 
single chapter to do more than indicate the great variety and 
extent of groups of this kind — any Council of Social Service 
which brings such groups together will have knowledge of dozens 
of them. Though the place of any particular one cannot be re- 
garded as fixed since conditions are constantly changing, the 
total number seems to be as great as ever, in spite of the exten- 
sion of State action into fields hitherto the province of the volun- 
tary bodies. This in itself is interesting, but it is more interesting 
still to see what kinds of group are coming into prominence in 
the new society, for its stability and progress will largely depend 
on the capacity of ordinary men and women to form and join 
associations of the kind demanded by the conditions of the time. 

Two different types are of special importance to-day : first, 
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those which may be broadly described as voluntary groups 
whose aim is to make the statutory services work more effec- 
tively, such as Hospital Friends and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and secondly, associations for self-help and mutual aid 
among special sections of the people, such as the aged, foreign 
workers and the disabled. 


Voluntary Groups Connected with Statutory Services 

Hospitals have long been one of the main concerns of groups 
with a social purpose, and nationalization damped this enthusi- 
asm for a short period only. Groups of ‘Friends’ connected with 
a particular hospital are springing up all over the country. 
Many of them are loosely linked in a National League, but they 
are none the less separate units and are essentially local in origin 
and character. Their primary objects are three : by personal ser- 
vice to provide a link between the hospital and the public it 
serves ; to foster the interest of the public in the patients and in 
the work of the particular hospital or group of hospitals . . . 
to provide funds for the provision of amenities and other ser- 
vices. . . . The activities of the ‘Friends’ vary from group to 
group, and their number is impressive. The Annual Report of 
the National League of Hospital Friends for 1952, records no 
less than 220 different items of personal service and financial aid. 
These include visiting, arranging flowers, servicing trolley shops 
and canteens; the provision of entertainment and recreative 
facilities for patients and staff ; and the raising of money not only 
for ‘comforts’ and ‘amenities’, but even for research. 

The movement has grown rapidly during the five years since 
the introduction of the National Health Service. Writing in 
1952, the Chairman of the National League used these words ; 
‘In the early days there were but a handful of enthusiasts deter- 
mined to preserve the personal touch in the new hospital service, 
who formed a band of voluntary workers around their local 
hospital . . . to-day there are several hxmdred local “Leagues of 
Friends”.’ The latest figure given by the National League (in 
October 1953) is 316 local groups working for 600 hospitals. 
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These groups are all helping the hospitals to give better service to 
patients and relatives, and to become hving parts of the com- 
munities to which they belong. They do what legislation alone 
can never do, and through them it is hoped that hospitals of all 
kinds will get the same love and attention that was received by 
the old voluntary hospitals, and which was so largely due to the 
fact that people took an active interest in them. The new groups 
are being formed to meet the needs revealed by nationalization 
which threw into relief the uneven distribution of voluntary 
service and finance. The Rt. Hon. Ian Macleod as Minister of 
Health has publicly recognized these inequalities and empha- 
sized the need for voluntary action in new fields : 

‘It is not enough to try to bring voluntary service wheie there 
has been a tradition of voluntary service, to the teaching hospi- 
tals, m the cottage hospitals, to the war memorial hospitals. It is 
more important to look to the other fields. I can well remember, 
a week or two ago, going to a vast two-thousand-bed mental 
hospital, eighty years old, but it has a League of Friends there 
and there was a spirit about that hospital which lit up every 
corner of that dismal building.’ 

Voluntary groups gain encouragement from such tributes, but 
they do not owe their origin to ministerial edict. They come into 
being because men and women unite of their own free will with 
a specific end in view. Much of what they do in pursuance of 
their ‘given end’ will, it is true, be performed by their members 
as individuals rather than by the groups as a whole, but since 
these individual acts of service will have been made possible by 
the existence of the group, what is achieved separately and to- 
gether can truly be described as group work, and group work 
with the specific object of making a particular statutory service 
more effective. 

This is the object, too, of Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
they, hke Hospital Friends, are concerned with a subject which 
has always been popular with groups with a social purpose. To 
such groups children, particularly their own, prove as interesting 
a subject as the sick. 

Parent-Teacher Associations help parents to understand the 
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school to which their children go, and teachers to understand the 
home in which they hve, and provide the vital Hnk between 
home and school. There are now at least 2,000 associations in 
England and their number is growing fast They are loosely 
federated, but each is essentially a separate unit attached to a 
particular school. Many of their members acquire an interest in 
educational problems in general, in the same way as Hospital 
Friends often acquire an interest in health and hospitals as a 
whole. But in both cases local interest comes first. Parent- 
Teacher Associations interest people in education from the 
angle of the school in which they teach or to which their children 
go. They help the teacher ‘to educate as well as to teach’ since 
often a teacher can do more by talking to parents for a few 
minutes than by teaching the children for an hour’. They enable 
the parents ‘to understand what the teachers are trying to do in 
school’ and ‘afford them the chance to back up their child’s 
teachers in their work’ and ‘keep them in touch with the latest 
ideas affecting the health and education of their child’ : and they 
make it possible for the children ‘to Hve in one world, not two’. 

The activities of Parent-Teacher Associations vary from 
school to school, but one feature is common to them all — the 
coming together of parents and teachers for the sake of the 
children with whom aU are concerned ; and perhaps the most 
valuable thing they achieve is mutual understanding based on 
knowledge of their fellow-members as persons and not just as 
Johnny’s teachers or Mary’s father and mother. Starting from 
this personal basis they are able to make constructive plans for 
the improvement of the school. The parents discover what the 
school is like and how it could be improved, and are able to 
picture what their children are doing during the hours away 
from home. They hear talks on educational matters, and can 
get to know what are Hkely to be the best prospects for their 
children educationally and vocationally. Teachers come to see 
the children as members of a family as well as members of a 
class and are able to interest the parents in their school work 
and in their careers. Much can be done by these groups to raise 
the level of education in a community not only in such Hmited 
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ways as the provision of amenities from voluntary money, but 
in the wider sphere of making people as a whole more ‘educa- 
tion conscious’. They stimulate the idea that the schools belong 
to the people, and that their improvement lies in the people’s 
hands. Here, again, are groups of adults working for a cause, 
and striving to make a statutory service work more effectively. 
The cause is the well-being of the schoolchild, and the service, 
education. 

Groups for Self-Help and Mutual Aid 

Groups of this kind are no new phenomenon, as the history of 
the trade union, friendly society and co-operative movements 
shows, but they have grown in recent years among some sections 
of the people. Chief in importance as far as numbers are con- 
cerned are groups of elderly men and women. The changing age 
structure of the population has had the dual effect of making the 
nation as a whole more conscious of the existence and needs of 
the aged, and of making the older people aware of themselves 
as a separate group with special rights and opportunities. Be- 
cause people live longer and enjoy good health for a longer 
period not only are there many more people who are old, but 
each one of them has a longer time during which, though 
counted as ‘old’, he is young enough to take an active part in 
life. Many are coming to realize that by forming groups they 
can get more out of life both for themselves and for each other, 
and the club movement is growing in strength and numbers. In 
March 1953 there were at least 3,578 clubs for the elderly with a 
total membership of about 1 78,900. The extent of the club move- 
ment is recorded through the Old People’s Welfare Committees, 
of which there are now well over 1,000. These committees work 
for the welfare of the aged, but they are so much part of a 
national movement and are in many cases so closely linked 
with the statutory authority that they cannot themselves be 
described as ‘separate units’. The great majority of the clubs 
of which they have knowledge do, however, come within this 
category even if they are sponsored by local orgamzations whose 
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membership is diflFerent from their own ; and even if they are 
hnked with clubs in other places. Their characteristic feature is 
that they consist of a group of people coming together for self- 
help and mutual aid. Sometimes this amounts to little more than 
a social ‘get together’ with talk and a cup of tea, but usually 
more is involved and the group soon becomes an entity which 
plans programmes for future meetings and assumes responsi- 
bility for acts of service like visiting sick members. Old People’s 
Clubs may not be a dynamic force in society, but by the mere 
fact that they bring together people who would otherwise be 
isolated they are helping to break down lonehness and adding to 
human happiness. This is a good thing in itself, but it is also a 
positive contribution to the care of the aged since people who are 
enjoying human contacts as members of a group are far more 
likely to be able to lead independent lives without calling on the 
help of hospital or local authority welfare services, than those 
who remain isolated. 

Some experiments in group activity of a new kind are being 
made among old people who are debarred by illness or infirmity 
from the more usual form of club membership. Mention may be 
made of two quite different types of group. ‘Day Hospitals’ where 
the elderly infirm can come together for occupational therapy 
and social intercourse are being encouraged in some hospitals, 
while contact by post is attempted by readers of the Sundial 
which describes itself as ‘a friendly newsletter for discriminating 
people of maturity’. This attempt to bring together by post those 
who are house-bound on account of age is similar in idea to the 
Disc Fellowship for sufferers from disseminated sclerosis. 

Clubs are also being formed among other sections, and in two 
of these — foreign workers and the disabled — the developments 
which are taking place are worthy of mention. 

Some parts of the country have received considerable numbers 
of foreign workers who have come to make their homes here 
either on their own initiative as refugees or by invitation of the 
Ministry of Labour. Their integration with the local community 
is desirable both in their own interests and in that of their new 
neighbours and, though it may ultimately come about in any 
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case by intermarriage and the education of the children, it can be 
hastened by the formation of clubs in which old residents and 
new-comers can get to know each other. Clubs of this kind are 
springing up where there is a nucleus of foreign labour, and 
though the first moves may be made by local people, the new- 
comers are quickly learning to play an active part in the group’s 
activities. Here the chief object is for members of different 
nationalities to get to know each other as persons and to enjoy 
social intercourse together. These groups have sprung up be- 
cause of a felt need, and their activity is dependent on the desires 
and capabilities of the people who compose them. Like the clubs 
for old people they tend to combine recreational activities with 
care for their individual members. 

This care for individual members is, by the nature of the case, 
of special importance with groups of disabled people. In recent 
years, since the end of the second war, a number of these have 
been started and run by disabled people for themselves. Some 
are local branches of national associations, like the Invalid Tri- 
cycle Association, which arranges outings for owners of invalid 
cars and chairs, the Infantile Paralysis Fellowship and the 
National Association of Parents of Backward Children. Of a 
rather different type is the Disc Fellowship, which was started 
in 1951 by a young man from Manchester who suffers from dis- 
seminated sclerosis. It has 550 individual members all over the 
country, who receive a newsletter from him and can borrow 
books by post. 

Examples of purely local groups are the Salford Handicapped 
Children’s Parents’ Association, started at the instigation of the 
Medical Officer of Health, and the Inskip League of Friendship 
started in Oldham in 1949 by eight badly disabled people who 
were feUow-readers of the Cripples’ Journal. It now has 450 
members and 240 non-disabled associate members in the town. 
From Oldham the idea has spread to twelve other towns. It is 
run entirely by the disabled members and is very flourishing. 
These examples come from the Manchester and Salford Council 
of Social Service, but are probably typical of what is taking 
place in other parts of the country. 
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The interesting points about all these groups are that they 
exist for self-help and that they bring together people for whom 
association with a local group is particularly important. They 
provide opportunities for social intercourse and for mutual aid 
which have hitherto been denied to people who for years have 
been cut off from the rest of the community. The activity of the 
local groups include social evenings and outings, home visiting, 
newsletters and handicraft classes. 

Old people’s clubs, foreign workers’ groups and associations 
of the disabled are all in their different ways helping to meet the 
same need as that which called into being the self-help and 
mutual aid groups in the trade union, friendly society and 
co-operative movements. Except in the case of some of the 
groups of disabled people where disablement forms the com- 
mon bond, they are composed of neighbours meeting to engage 
in group activity with the dual purpose of deriving personal 
satisfaction from the association, and of giving service to their 
fellows. 


VALUE OF ADULT GROUPS 

The value of these groups to their own members is bound to 
vary with the kind of people who compose them and the amount 
of time and energy they devote to their activities. But at its lowest 
it is clearly sufficient to cause people to become and to remain 
members, while at its highest it is an important factor in making 
possible the fullest life of which human beings are capable. 
Through group activity men and women can study subjects 
which most of them could never tackle alone, they can enjoy 
the arts actively as well as passively, they can take part in sport- 
ing and other recreative activities of hundreds of different kinds. 
In educational and recreational groups and even more in those 
devoted to the promotion of a cause, members have oppor- 
tunities to take responsibility and to serve others, and in so doing 
to fulfil deep human needs. In associations for self-help and 
mutual aid, needs due to special causes such as age or disable- 
ment can be met, and in groups of all kinds, whatever the aim 
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and whatever the activities, men and women can find com- 
panionship. 

The value to the community can be measured partly by the 
value to the individual member, but it is much greater than this. 
Those who are actively engaged in group work form a small 
proportion of the whole population, but their influence is out of 
all proportion to their number. Though less than a quarter of the 
adult population may be members of any group and of that 
quarter only a fraction may play an active part, the groups them- 
selves are so numerous and so varied that their influence is felt 
in every part of the national life. 

Groups concerned with health, with education, with old age, 
focus public attention on these matters and spread interest in 
them far beyond the membership of the group, while those which 
exist for the promotion of a cause are often the spearhead for 
social progress. 

Groups studying international affairs, politics and economics, 
and enjoying and practising the arts form the leaven of informed 
opinion which permeates the whole population and helps to 
create an opinion based on some knowledge of cultural matters 
and of affairs of state. 

But perhaps the most important contribution to the com- 
munity made by adult groups is the creation through them of a 
body of citizens taking an active part in public affairs. Men and 
women who share in group activity are making democracy work 
in a way it would never do if all that was required of its citizens 
was participation in local and national elections. These groups 
not only help to educate public opinion and bring about reforms 
but build up a body of people able and willing to take responsi- 
bility and to make decisions. 

Democracy will only work effectively if a high proportion of 
its citizens know the kind of society they want and are prepared 
to play a personal part in bringing it about. There is no more 
effective way of gaining this knowledge and taking this respon- 
sibility than by participation in associations for improving the 
quality of Ufe by social intercourse, education and recreation, 
and in groups for the promotion of a cause. Moreover the people, 
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who have been accustomed to forming groups for whatever 
cause seems good to them, will be the people most hkely to have 
the initiative and drive to form and lead those which are de- 
manded by the needs of the time. The welfare state involves 
much more than legislation and administrative machinery if it 
is to become a reality. It involves participation by men and 
women at every level getting together m groups to make it work 
effectively. 

Whether people are in fact doing this m sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient energy, and whether they are creating the 
kind of group which is needed under modern conditions is an 
open question, and the answer given will depend less on evidence, 
which can be interpreted in different ways, than on personal 
estimates of the importance of some of the factors involved. 

What, for instance, has been and will be the effect on volun- 
tary groups of the wide extension of state action in the field of 
social welfare? Many people thought in 1948 that the voluntary 
bodies had received their death blow yet they appear in 1954 to 
be as numerous and as vigorous as ever. Some have failed to 
adapt themselves to changing conditions, some which ought to 
have died to make way for others still cling to life ; yet new ones 
have sprung up to meet new needs. It seems easier to create new 
groups than to destroy the old. This, though inconvenient, is 
testimony to the touglmess of the organization and the deter- 
mination of the members to remain together. The urge to form 
and to join groups and to give service through them seems to 
have survived any temporary setback it may have received in 
1948 and to be as strong as ever. 

What again will be the effect on group activity of television? 
The surveys which showed that about a quarter of the adult 
population were members of associations were aU made before 
its full impact was felt. Is it likely to compete seriously with 
group activity for the support of people who are already mem- 
bers of groups or will it draw in the main on those whose leisure 
time pursuits are in any case of the passive spectator type? If it 
were to reduce the already small percentage of people who are 
active members of groups by making ‘doers’ into ‘viewers’, this 
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would mean not only that there would be fewer people than ever 
leading the full and active life made possible by group activity, 
but also that there would be fewer who were playing some part 
in pubhc affairs and learning to take responsibihty. If, on the 
other hand, viewers are mainly people who do not in any case 
take part in associations, the effect of television on group work 
will be less important. There is httle evidence to suggest that 
group activity has in fact been greatly affected by television. 
There may be a tendency to stay at home and view, rather than 
to attend meetings or social functions by those who were not in 
any case enthusiastic group members, but those to whom mem- 
bership has meant real activity are unhkely to have been de- 
flected by an alternative occupation which makes so few per- 
sonal demands. 

It is surely safe to assume that people who find satisfaction in 
doing things with others and in being of service to their neigh- 
bours will not lightly be turned aside from such activities. Al- 
though the main concrete evidence for this assumption lies in 
the persistence of group activity despite the growth of statutory 
services and despite the development of cinema, radio and tele- 
vision, further evidence of a convincing kind can be found in the 
evolution of British social institutions. If it is true that social 
progress has in the past been largely due to the activity of people 
working in groups, and if such activity has rightly been regarded 
as a national characteristic, it is unlikely that the national 
character will change so much in the twentieth century as to 
allow people to abandon group activity because of the extensmn 
of state social services or because of new ways of spending 
leisure time. 
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DYNAMICS OF GROUP WORK 
^ Adam Curie 




I t was during the recent war that group work, in a psychiatric 
sense, was first employed in this country to any large extent. 
The main motive for this was to save time and labour, for 
the psychological casualties were too heavy for effective in- 
dividual treatment to be possible, but in the course of group 
treatment starthng and unexpected phenomena were noticed 
and the degree of improvement was unexpectedly high. Those 
who were connected with this early work will remember, with 
something like astonishment, the confidence with which they 
embarked upon group situations and the relative simplicity of 
the explanations which they found for what happened. By 
now, theory and practice have become more sophisticated, 
but the fact remains that the earlier work, undertaken, as one 
might say, blindfold, was in fact most effective. This leads one 
to suspect that there is something intrinsic in the group situation 
which is of value to the personahty, and that the activity of the 
psychiatrist (or whoever is in charge of the group), is of almost 
secondary importance. He can, of course, disrupt the group 
atmosphere, but it seems most likely that his success depends 
no less upon any positive contribution he may make than upon his 
ability to maintain an atmosphere in which the group can work 
upon itself. 

In order to discuss this property of the group, we must begin 
by considering the individual. People are not unities. They 
comprise, one might almost say, a variety of sub-personalities 
which are more or less prominent, more or less powerful, more 
or less easily evoked. When we make a snap judgement about a 
friend, we often base it simply upon his most salient character- 
istic, or we strike a sort of average of his various tendencies. It is 
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almost impossible for us to grasp a human being as a whole. 
This appUes also to our estimation of ourselves, and we excuse 
unusual behaviour in ourselves by such phrases as ‘I cannot 
think what came over me’, or ‘I wasn’t myself’, as though some 
strange external factor was at work. But in fact we have merely 
come into contact with a part of our make-up which upsets the 
average, or which conflicts with our ideal of what we are (which 
is often merely what we would like to think of ourselves as 
being). 

Normally, there is a kind of homeostatic mechanism operat- 
ing in the mind which prevents undue or prolonged fluctuation 
of mood — we do not cry or laugh for a week on end unless 
seriously disturbed, although there is nothing unhealthy about 
ordinary merriment or tears. But the unbalanced mind (the com- 
mon phrase is significant) has lost the power of self-regulation. The 
oscillation of mood is either very intense, or else there is virtually 
no oscillation at all. Generally speaking, it appears that the 
different facets of the personality remain in some sort of contact 
with each other, but that various forms of emotional strain or 
shock buM up barriers between them. (This is one way in which 
we can understand the psycho-analytic theory of repression. 
When we say that a traumatic experience leads to a repression 
into the unconscious, it simply means that the possibility of 
communication between different aspects of the personality has 
been damaged.) 

A normal degree of division in the personality is not to be 
considered unhealthy. It is a general condition of living which 
creates the rich diversity of human nature. Moreover, as a 
natural thing, it most probably has its basis in the organization 
of our nervous system, particularly in the structure of our brains. 
But the nourishment upon which our various sub-personalities 
depend, comes from our experience of life, and our experience of 
life, if bitter, terrifying or harsh, may, under certain circum- 
stances, raise up walls of inner incomprehension. 

The content of our mental life is, in fact, inextricably bound up 
with the content of our external life. Our minds reflect our ex- 
perience, but they reflect it as a distorting mirror — the prism of 
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our mental life filters the rays of experience, but the pattern 
they form may be different. It seems likely that we always carry 
within ourselves the imprint of the earliest situations we were 
faced with, primarily the relationship with our mothers, and that 
we try to fit the rest of our experience into tlie pattern set by this 
situation. (This, incidentally, is a fruitful cause of marital con- 
flict, for most men, in some degrees, expect their wives to per- 
petuate the type of care they experienced from their mothers.) 
The phrase ‘internal society’ has been used to illustrate our inner 
diversity and in fact there is no need for us to explore psycho- 
analytic theory in order to realize that something of the sort does 
exist. Each one of us in varying conditions becomes a shghtly 
different person. We are different people at home, at work, with 
various circles of friends and so on. We experience in all these 
settings, a range of emotions and ambitions which may be mu- 
tually exclusive and some of which will almost certainly be very 
far from the average self which is recognized by our friends as 
being our quintessence. Like Walter Mitty, we have a secret life, 
or rather a number of lives ranging from what is openly accepted 
to what is hidden even from ourselves. William James, in writing 
of the various ‘me’s’ which comprise the personality, said : ‘I am 
often confronted by the necessity of standing by one of my 
empirical selves and relinquishing the rest. Not that I would 
not, if I could, be both handsome and fat and well dressed, and 
a great athlete, and make a million a year, be a wit, a bon vivant, 
and a lady killer, as well as a philosopher, a philanthropist, 
statesman, warrior and African explorer, as well as a “tone 
poet” and saint.’ 

It is perhaps significant that many religions have held up unity 
as an ideal, this unity meaning not only umon with God, but also 
the inner unity which makes this possible. This would imply the 
eradication of ‘personalities’ within us which embody destruc- 
tive or selfish needs and thereby deflect the soul from its purpose, 
destroying — the phrase is indicative — singleness of mind. 

But to consider the matter in a more mundane way, it is clear 
that normal happiness and mental health may be greatly dis- 
turbed by conflict, particularly conflict of the unconscious type 
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which cannot be considered rationally in the light of experience 
and actual situations. The psycho-therapist does not think in 
terms of establishing unity, for to do so would imply a mystical 
purpose outside his frame of reference. He does, however, con- 
sider it his aim to establish a relationship between parts of the 
personality which have become, in a sense, separate from each 
other. That is to say, he tries to help his patients to know what 
is going on within themselves. This is not unity in the sense of 
lack of diversity, but it is unity in the sense that a family of very 
different people may be united through mutual affection and 
understanding and by acknowledging a common purpose. 

What is particularly interesting from our point of view is that 
conflicts or divergencies or cleavages or states of disrelatedness 
(aU these terms are appropriate — none are adequate) within the 
individual lead to disturbances of his relations with others. We 
all know that the neurotic person is often a ‘difficult’ person. 
Indeed the great tragedy of much neurotic illness is that the 
patient often ends by alienating, through his hostility, his in- 
cessant demands for sympathy, his apparent selfishness, those 
who would help him. The reasons for this are not far to seek. In 
the first place, he is too affected by his own problems to have any 
time for other people. Secondly, the very fact that he is in a dis- 
turbed state affects the way in which he perceives the world 
outside himself and, incidentally, the needs and problems of 
others. Thirdly, his friends and family are in a sense part of his 
problem. That is to say, they represent, or they may come to 
represent, facets of his own personality. If this sounds obscure, 
let me return to the instance of the man who sees his mother in 
his wife. This happens when a part of his personality has still the 
quafities of a dependent child and responds to an internal image 
of a mother’s care. This image may become, so to speak, the 
lens through which he views his wife. We all, to some extent, see 
others in terms of our own experience (that is to say in terms of 
the mental patterns drawn within us by our experience). But 
when this prevents us from having any understanding of the 
needs and nature of a husband, a wife or a friend, there develops 
a highly unbalanced relationship. 
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Human, relationships can usefully be thought of as reciprocal 
and non-reciprocal. In a reciprocal relationship between two 
people, both parties can communicate with each other, because 
they are capable of understanding each other and wish to do so. 
But when this capacity is weakened, any message is filtered 
through a sieve of emotional pre-occupation, which may utterly 
change its meaning. It is easy to see how this may happen if one 
is trying to convey a state of mind. For instance, if we say we are 
feeling depressed, the response in a non-reciprocal relationship 
would not be sympathy coupled with a constructive attempt to 
understand the depression. On the contrary, it would probably 
only create a worse situation — ‘so you are depressed, are you? 
You ve got nothing to worry about and I must say it’s very 
selfish of you to visit your moods on me’. Or perhaps ‘I depress 
you— well I’m sorry, you’d better go out and find a new boy 
friend to cheer you up’. But even a simple statement of fact 
such as ‘I missed the train’ is likely to trigger off a series of 
anxieties, speculations and accusations, which have nothing to 
do with a straightforward situation demanding straightforward 
action. 

It is interesting that there is an analogy between the inner state 
of the individual and the relationships existing between indi- 
viduals. The person who is most internally divided, who is most 
subject to inner conflict and compulsion, is likely also to be most 
separated from his fellows by barriers of hostility and jealousy. 
But here we come up against one of those circular arguments 
which are unsatisfactory in logic, but which may be very real in 
actual life. The way in which a person behaves towards other 
human beings (towards the group in fact) is greatly influenced 
by the state of his mind. At the same time the state of his mind 
has developed out of experience of his feUow men. There is a 
constant interplay between the group situation and the personal 
qualities a person brings to bear upon the situation. 

It is only fairly recently that the implication of this com- 
plicated relationship between the individual and the group has 
been fully recognized in psycho-therapy. However, when one 
remembers that many cases of emotional disturbance stem from 
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faulty relationships in the family, the employment of group- 
therapy techniques seems quite logical. What the group (in the 
sense of the family) has done, the group (in the sense of the 
patient group) can undo. It is not the purpose of this chapter to 
discuss group psycho-therapy, but this work has been more care- 
fully observed and controlled than most other types of group 
work and we have gained from it certain principles which may 
well apply to most group situations. 

In group therapy, the patient is free to form a shifting series of 
relationships allowing scope for the variety of his diverse needs. 
He is provided with a wide stage within which he can act out 
ancient and concealed problems of his relationships (which have 
now grown in fantasy) and in so doing obtain both rehef and 
self-knowledge. The dawning self-understanding of its members 
may come together with a reforging of social links within the 
group itself, so that patients may be able to transfer their new- 
found confidence and skill in human relationships to more pre- 
carious fields such as the family, where the potential richness of 
emotion leads to comparably greater difficulty when things go 
wrong. 

These processes are, of course, assisted by the therapist, whose 
presence in the group and interpretation of what is said and done 
axe of great clinical importance. Nevertheless, whenever people 
come together for any purpose, for pleasure, discussion, educa- 
tion or for specific assistance with any type of problem, essentially 
the same things happen. First and foremost, the new group 
member is in a situation he has never precisely experienced be- 
fore, for no combination of human beings is the same as another. 
This means that a new demand will be made on him and there- 
fore that he will be called on to explore a fresh external situa- 
tion, and also facets of his own personality which have remained 
latent. He may rise to the challenge and then we hear comments 
to the effect that ‘Bob has been quite a diff'erent person since he 
joined the club’, or on the other hand he may evade the issue by 
making use of a set of social gambits he has often employed before. 
An this may sound rather exaggerated, and of course we only 
notice a marked change, or failure to change, in people when 
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they find themselves in situations totally different from anything 
they have previously experienced, but it is probably true to say 
that the man who has, to use a biological term, a growing edge 
to his personality, will gain the nourishment for growth from 
every change in his environment. A general belief in this prin- 
ciple is, of course, expressed in such phrases as ‘travel broadens 
the mind’. Moreover, we have aU had experience of particular 
encounters, particular group situations which, on looking back, 
we realize have added to us. It is possible that this ‘adding’ has 
usually had the form of evoking our hidden potentialities. 

There are of course, group situations which, in general, tend to 
decrease rather than to increase self-discovery. The man who 
responds with a stereotyped facade may have hidden anxieties or 
feelings of inferiority, being too tense to relax and lay himself 
open to the new situation, but also there may be something in the 
situation which would provoke the same response in most of us. 
The harshly authoritarian teacher, for instance, often has this 
effect on his class, so does the over-anxious or over-protective 
parent or leader of any type of group. 

However, it is perhaps the essence of the group as an aspect of 
social work of any type, that, whether its object is instructional 
or recreational, it should also aim to expand the range of per- 
sonahty among its members and, in so doing, to increase the range 
and richness of their human contacts. For this reason it is im- 
portant that those concerned with groups should be acquainted 
with certain of the findings of group therapy and social psy- 
chology. This must not be taken to imply that nothing can pros- 
per without the aid of social science. Nothing can be farther from 
the truth, for the groups to which we owe most, our famihes and 
our friends, are not regulated in accordance with psychological 
principles, and never, it is to be hoped, will they be. But the 
more contrived or structured group — ^particularly where con- 
sideration of discipline or organization is necessary— may lead 
to situations in which some individuals gain httle and even lose 
something. 

It is worthwhile briefly noting that, apart from what is generally 
thought of as group work, there are other spheres of activity in 
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which we may be involved in group affairs, but less from the 
pomt of view of the individual than of the institution or even of 
society as a whole. The larger field in which remedial measures 
have been taken — the school, the factory, the village, the com- 
munity enterprise — introduces further problems, for although 
still concerned with individuals in one sense, we are now seeing 
them — at least in part — in the setting of social institutions, 
political, economic, legal, rehgious and the like. It is one of the 
qualities of such institutions that they are in a sense impersonal. 
Although they are operated through individuals, their life is 
usually much longer than that of individuals and they preserve 
their continuity irrespective of the diversity of individuals who 
serve them, but this does not imply the existence of some kind of 
supernatural force keeping such things in existence. An analogy 
may help to define the relationship between the individual and 
the institution. It was originally thought that, when a balloon is 
filled with certain gases, its roundness was maintained because 
the gases were viscous and expanded evenly, exerting an equal 
pressure on the inner surface of the balloon. Now it is known 
that the roundness is produced by the bombardment of atomic 
fashion which some authorities maintain to be inherently un- 
predictable, yet the sum total of these random encounters creates 
particles. These particles collide and bounce off each other in a 
a predictable consistency in the shape of the balloon. So indeed 
in human affairs, society with its institutions may preserve its 
essential character because of— not despite — the varieties and 
aberrations of its members. 

It is inevitable that dealing with human affairs on the institu- 
tional scale involves our judgement of the institutions themselves 
and, in all likelihood, attempts to modify them. We then have to 
work by a very different yardstick from the clinical assessment of 
mental health (however crude that may be) and to consider affairs 
rather in terms of political philosopMes, problems of adminis- 
tration and of econonoics. Indeed, any large-scale political up- 
heaval has at least a partly psychological end in view, in that 
some improvement of man’s lot is usually intended. But here we 
get very far from realms in which anything approaching a 
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scientific technique of assessment can be used, and we are singu- 
larly unable to predict the effects of major changes in social 
structure. Few revolutionaries, for example, have been able to 
control the forces they have unleashed, and to direct them to the 
goal they have envisaged. 

On a much smaller scale, those who have engaged in what has 
been termed social psychiatry or social therapy have come into 
contact with these problems and have had to thinV in terms of 
society rather than — as in the case of normal group therapy — of 
individuals. 

An experience of the writer’s may illustrate this point and 
some of the theoretical issues which arise. While working on 
some problems of change in rural communities, it became fairly 
obvious that villages which had suffered severe depopulation 
and in which the variety of forms of employment had diminis hed, 
were inclined to be unco-operative in such things as local govern- 
ment and communal agricultural activities. This appeared to 
happen because of an obscure feehng of hostility, almost a 
‘social paranoia’, against the outside world which was felt to 
have injured a social structure which had formerly provided 
them with considerable stability. (It must be noted that stability 
and security are not necessarily synon3Tiious with material well- 
being or even with happiness. They depend rather on the pattern 
of life being predictable. This goes a long way towards allaying 
anxiety, using the word in its clinical sense to denote a persistent, 
irrational fear.) This community, in a sense, behaved like a neu- 
rotic individual, in that its collective behaviour only served to 
heighten its difficulties. If, for example, what was needed was a 
new water supply, it was unable to take the appropriate steps to 
obtain it because relations with the rural district council were so 
bad. In much the same way, as we have seen, the disturbed indi- 
vidual will antagonise by his suspicion those who would help 
him. Moreover, as also in the case of the disturbed individual, 
suspicious enmities within the community were beginning to 
paralyse all social action. 

But when we come to consider the question of adjusting a 
small community to its wider social environment, we are faced 
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with the problem of deciding whether in fact the adjustment 
ought to be made. Perhaps the village represents a better form of 
society than the town. Perhaps the village is right in holding the 
town at arm’s length, despite all possible inconveniences. These 
and many more subtle social issues assail the worker, who has, 
in the end, to solve them in terms of his own social and political 
values. In the case under discussion, the writer argued as follows : 
whatever the rights and wrongs, the opportunities and frustra- 
tions, the capacities and the blind spots of a particular social struc- 
ture, it is possible to see whether the existing stresses dimimsh the 
sense of reality among its members. In this case it appeared that 
the situation was such that inhabitants of the village had a distorted 
view of, for instance, the rural district council. Now, the point is, 
not that the R.D.C. was efficient or inefficient, but that it was per- 
ceived as something different from what it was. For this reason, in 
one way or another, things were almost bound to go wrong. It is 
of course possible for people to be rightly hostile to an inefficient 
or corrupt body (realistic understanding, it must be emphasized, 
by no means always leads to amity), but to be hostile for an 
imagined reason simply makes positive action of any type im- 
possible. It was therefore felt permissible to attempt to clarify 
the minds of members of the village community on the question 
of their ‘external relations’ and to bring them into contact with 
representatives of outside organizations in an atmosphere which, 
like the group therapy atmosphere, might eventually lead to less 
confused emotions and greater clarity of thought. But it was 
obvious that to do this would eventually lead (as in fact hap- 
pened), to changes in the society. 

The writer was thus in part responsible for acting as the cata- 
lyst of group change (with all the concomitant effects upon in- 
dividuals). ^^at he did not do was to determine the nature of 
the change; this would not only have been virtually impossible 
owing to the complexity of the factors concerned, but an un- 
warranted obtrusion of his own views, which were necessarily 
based upon a limited view of the total situation. But, at any rate, 
he was faced with the initial decision as to whether or not he 
should let sleeping dogs lie. This involved his personal values, as 
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did his faith that there was greater intrinsic virtue in straight, 
than in distorted, feelings. 

For these reasons, we have to be very clear about our own 
motives and values in any attempt to clarify social issues by 
means derived from the group therapy techniques. 

We have been concerned in this chapter up till now, with an 
attempt to show that there is a coherent pattern m human rela- 
tions, whether on the small or the large scale, and indeed that this 
pattern also exists within the mental organization (perhaps also 
the neural) of the individual. This pattern can be briefly re- 
defined in terms of Karl Popper’s phrase ‘the open society’. We 
have seen that in some cases the structure of sub-personaUties of 
the individual represents ‘the open society’ (or perhaps the ‘open 
internal society’, to adapt a telling concept of Rickman’s), in 
which there is a measure of harmony, leading to harmonious 
relations with friends, family and associates, or if not harmon- 
ious relations, at least ones based on understanding. Where the 
mind is a closed society, the reverse happens. Inner confusion, 
anxiety and stress is paralleled by relationships disturbed with 
imagined fears and slights, by attempts to dominate, by over- 
submissive behaviour and so on. Within the much wider social 
sphere, homologous patterns occur. The family or community 
may be separated from its neighbours and in the process of 
separation also become internally riven. In the sphere of inter- 
national affairs, the most cogent example of recent times is Nazi 
Germany, where the combination of truly fantastic hostilities 
generated against the ‘encircling’ powers, the Communists and 
the Jews, the extreme nationalism which created ‘German’ art 
and ‘German’ science, and the deep internal cleavages which 
arose, had much in common with some forms of individual 
psychosis. By contrast the open society of a liberal and demo- 
cratic state derives strength from free interaction with other 
states. Moreover, paradoxically, its internal structure develops 
greater tensile strength as a result of this interaction. 

We have thought of group work in terms of releasing within 
the individual capacities which are directed towards the deepen- 
ing of his contact with others. But it may be profitable to think 
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of it as leading to the production of ‘open societies’, whether in 
the internal or the external sense. If, as a result of his contact 
with others, the individual is to some extent freed from prejudice, 
hostility and anxiety, and enabled to express altruism towards 
his fellows, the character of group life will undoubtedly change. 
If the group member can perceive other members of the group 
without the intervention of his own personal difficulties — that is, 
if he can form a relatively objective assessment of their needs and 
nature — the group as a whole is hkely to have a more open struc- 
ture and to maintain a more permissive spirit. This in turn wiU 
make the assimilation of new members far easier. It is, however, 
not always easy to maintain an open structure in a group. Any 
member with particularly powerful emotional needs, especially 
those which are expressed in the desire to dominate, may have a 
disruptive effect, while the leader, or chairman (or whatever is 
the role of the focal figure) may be faced with anxieties causing 
him to take action which will obviate much of the good of the 
group. For instance, it is almost axiomatic that one cannot de- 
crease the degree of restriction to which people are accustomed 
without an initial period of disorder following. Part of this dis- 
order is a testing-out process. ‘Does he mean what he says,’ 
people ask themselves, ‘when he tells us we can do what we 
like?’ They then go to extreme lengths, one eye cocked at the 
group leader, to see how he is taking it. He can of comrse deal with 
the situation in many ways, but if he attempts to restore order 
by going back on his original assertion, it is unlikely that his 
group will ever develop into an integrated and self-educative 
unity. He may feel forced into the role of controller rather than of 
coordinator and the imposition of his own anxieties on the group 
could lead to an atmosphere closed to everything but his own 
ideas. If the open society is to be achieved, however, it seems 
that the emphasis must be placed on helping individuals to attain 
a greater degree of personal happiness and efficiency (which was 
suggested by Freud as the aim of all therapy) rather than on the 
production of a particular type of person conforming to the 
standards of the group organizer or leader. In order to achieve 
this goal, it is important for the group leader to have insight into 
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the situations he is faced with and, in particular, into his own 
response to the stresses he may meet. 

We have to ask ourselves why people behave as they do in 
different situations. Particularly why do we, as group leaders, 
react in particular ways to events and to people. (This is a ques- 
tion we are conveniently apt to forget.) A very large part of social 
psychology, the bridge discipline between the psychological 
study of the individual and the sociological study of the group, 
is concerned with this point. Up to the present, although there 
are many valuable ideas, there is no coherent answer. Different 
schools of thought, principally those derived from psycho- 
analysis and from the form of Gestalt psychology developed by 
Lewin, have partially solved some of the problems along their 
own lines. But there is no technique of observation and analysis 
sufficiently delicate to grasp the infinite variety and flexibihty of 
human contacts. For this reason, many aspects of group be- 
haviour are commonly assessed in the somewhat crude terms of 
a group member’s reactions to his relations with the group leader 
who is seen, because of his position, as representing paternal 
authority. This, indeed, is how Freud saw it in his pioneer work 
Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. 

But, whether or no we follow the Freudian line, it is clear that 
the themes of domination, subordination, rebellion and co- 
operation are part of the underlying structure of group life. To 
look at things in this light does not prevent our attaching great 
importance, subtler and more personal manifestations to love, 
loyalty, antipathy and the like, but it may enable us to see the 
skeletal framework before we clothe it with the fabric of more 
delicate emotion. To consider things in this light is also consistent 
with the concepts of openness and closure. 

It would seem that if individuals are to develop their capaci- 
ties to the full, they need a measure of freedom in their lives. 
This is not merely the negative ‘freedom from’, outlined in Roose- 
velt’s famous four points, but a man’s freedom to assume re- 
sponsibility and to exert initiative, to criticize, and to serve his 
fellows. (Evidence for this statement is implied in what has gone 
before. The freedom of choice of many a neurotic patient is 
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restricted because he reacts in terms of his inner chlemma, 
rather than in terms of the situation as it is. Moreover the rela- 
tive ‘closure’ of his personality militates against clear-sighted 
and unselfish appreciation of the needs of others). Normal people 
grow in the soil of group life, deriving from it the mental and 
spiritual chemicals of growth, and they can only effectively 
exercise their capacity of freedom within the context of the 
group. The disturbed individual, on the other hand, cuts himself 
off from many aspects of group life. For this reason we may 
suppose that one of the functions of the group should be to 
assist individuals to develop their capacity for constructive free- 
dom. Moreover, to exercise constructive freedom within the 
group implies a conscious limitation of actions which might 
hurt others. Therein lies the well-known paradox of freedom : 
that where it is most fuUy developed, it is subject to the most 
stringent internal checks — ^but the checks are conscious, as op- 
posed to those operating in the neurotic patient. 

The fostering of freedom must place the direction of the group 
in a quandary. Indeed the question of democratic leadership is 
one which few democracies have solved. The alternative of 
anarchy, which simply creates anxiety and uncertainty, is of 
little use, while dictatorship, however benevolent, is of course a 
denial of freedom. 

The ideal form of group leadership exists when the group 
recognizes that direction in some of its activities is essential and 
recognizes that a particular person possesses the appropriate 
qualities. Different people can exercise different types of leader- 
ship, and it is interesting that the type of leadership required 
varies according to circumstances. For instance, the type of 
leadership exercised by a good chairman may give way, in times 
of emergency, to a leader who will make his own decisions on 
many matters. But the latter will stiU be a democratic leader 
since his role has been approved by electors who can, if they 
wish, eject him and will probably do so at the end of the emer- 
gency. This principle may have played some part in the eclipse 
of the Conservative party and the consequent exclusion from 
office of Sir Winston Churchill immediately after the war. 
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It is worth noting incidentally that what sometimes appears 
to be democratic leadership may gain support less, from trust in 
its capacities, than from the sense that it will act as mouthpiece 
for popular opinion. For instance, a club leader may only con- 
tinue to possess the confidence and allegiance of his club mem- 
bers so long as he is able to crystallize their unspoken and un- 
formulated needs. But this may in fact be a type of demagogic 
dictatorship. Democratic leadership in the full sense can only 
exist when the group understands its wants sufficiently for it to 
be able to co-operate actively with a leader chosen or accepted 
for his capacity to fulfil them. 

Relations within the democratically led group are apt to differ 
markedly from those in anarchies or autocracies. There is 
always a tendency for groups which are rigidly dominated 
to be disunited. This is because the use of authoritarian power, 
which by definition is arbitrary and inflexible, creates con- 
siderable anxiety. This of itself is a disturbing factor, but in 
addition a sahent feature of the situation wUi be, for each 
individual, his relations with the group leader. Harmonious 
relations within the group will often be disturbed by the mem- 
bers attempting, at the expense of others, to jockey themselves 
into positions of favour with the leader. In the authoritarian 
group all communications pass, as it were, through the leader. 
On the other hand, in a democratic group the role of the leader 
is to encourage, to help and to evoke the greatest possible amount 
of participation. In this case the level of anxiety is low and there 
is no need for any members to manceuvre at the expense of 
others into the leader’s favour. Because the democratic tends to 
be more stable and secure than the authoritarian group, its level 
of achievement is apt to be more constant. Nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that the force of emotion generated by the authori- 
tarian situation can produce remarkable results, though at the 
price of much strain and of eventual dislocation for the group, 
once pressure is relaxed. The only way in which the members of 
the authoritarian group can effectively unite is in rebellion. We can 
therefore say with some fairness that there are likely to be two 
sorts of cleavage in the authoritarian group ; between the leader 
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and the led, and between different individuals and cliques within 
the body of the group. Evidence suggests that, within a generally 
speaking democratic society, individuals prefer to belong to 
democratically led groups and to participate actively and re- 
sponsibly in whatever is being done. But there are always a 
certain number of somewhat disturbed people who are afraid of 
freedom, who prefer cut and dried orders, who prefer a leader 
to whom they can look up as omniscient and omnipotent. Such 
individuals are apt to upset the balance of the group and it may 
be necessary to take particular pains to reduce their anxieties 
before much general success can be attained. 

The preceding generalizations may suggest that the patterns 
of group behaviour are very regular. But, of course, this is not 
the case any more than it is the case that an individual is constant 
in mood. Within the very broad definitions of authoritarian and 
democratic groups, there may occur many variations of beha- 
viour. For instance, the need for one man to usurp the role of 
leader may be much more a part of his own psychological needs 
than a product of the group structure, and yet this may have a 
most potent effect on the group life, whatever its form of leader- 
ship. 

In short, there axe no rules of thumb, or rather, what rules 
there are, when stripped of technical terms, are remarkably like 
the precept we have aU been taught and have accepted, in so far 
as we are emotionally capable of so doing. If we respect others, 
having the humility not to feel they should conform to our own 
standards, but should develop the potentialities of their indi- 
viduality, then conditions of free communication will exist. 

In these final paragraphs, we must try to push the horizon 
further back. Hitherto we have tacitly accepted the idea that there 
is an inherent value in achieving, through group work or by any 
other means, a more viable system of communication between 
individuals, greater mutual understanding, more ‘open’ personali- 
ties or, if we like to put it hke this, a higher degree of mental 
health. The assumption is that people are pleasant and co- 
operative because they are not neurotic, and difficult and selfish 
because they are. But this, as we all know from everyday ex- 
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perience, is only partially true. It would, of course, be possible 
to say that everyone who was not a saint — ^if one accepts that 
sanctity is a potentiality to be attempted — ^is maldeveloped, 
though this would be stretching our clinical conceptions to a 
point where they become unworkable. We recognize that ouur 
friends and acquaintances, though profoundly affected by their 
experiences, become the people they are because of the inter- 
pretations they give to those experiences. Were we to believe 
otherwise, we should simply hold that men react automatically to 
external sthnuh and, hence, that all that is required is the construc- 
tion of an ideal environment. But who is to define the ideal? 
Here, it is obvious, an extension of a crude form of stimulus- 
response psychologically can lead to the most cynical form of 
dictatorship. Luckily things are not as easy as that. The various 
forms of psycho-neurotic disturbance, even at times the major 
psychoses, need not necessarily lead to a total eclipse of judge- 
ment or discrimination, while, contrarily, the highest degree of 
sanity may not lead to altruistic behaviour. It is true that the 
type of mental fragmentation found in various forms of mental 
malady, and in lesser degrees in what is known as the schizoid 
personahty, may make it extremely hard for the sufferer to 
crystallize and act upon his values. But on the other hand, there 
is nothing inherently virtuous in any particular form of more co- 
herent mental organization. The balanced man may be potentially 
more able to appreciate the needs of his fellows — ^but, whether 
or not his appreciation leads to purposeful and unselfish be- 
haviour or on the other hand to a more efficient pursuit of his 
own ends, will depend entirely upon his own values and stan- 
dards. We do not become good automatically, but by purpose. 
Moreover, this ptirpose must often be one which opposes what 
might be predicted as an automatic sequence of responses, as 
when hope and courage, instead of despair, follow disaster. 
Therefore the purpose of the group, so far as it is thought of as 
therapeutic in a strictly clinical sense, is to prepare the mental 
ground, clearing it of weeds and stones. But this process is 
merely the creation of a potentiality, which is itself neutral. To 
pursue the gardening analogy, flowers do not grow simply be^ 
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cause the beds are prepared. They grow when seeds are sown on 
prepared ground, and if seeds are not sown, then only weeds will 
come up again. Therefore it is essential that somewhere within 
the life of the patient, or club member, or whatever he be, there 
must also be a system of positive values, values which are directed 
outside himself towards ends which are not selfishly his own, 
through which his newly released capacities may operate. 

It may perhaps be wrong to attempt anything of this type 
within group work itself and a more lengthy discussion of this 
theme would take us outside the frame of reference of this 
chapter. But the ultimate function of all this form of work may 
perhaps be summed up in the words of Suso, a man who was no 
psychologist, save in so far that he had a profound and com- 
passionate understanding of human nature ; ‘a righteous man, 
in so far as he is righteous, is more submissive than other men, 
for he understands in his inward ground what is fitting to every- 
one from without. But the reason why he has no bonds is be- 
cause he does from self-abandonment what the crowd does from 
compulsion.’ 
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T he nineteenth-century pioneers of youth organizations 
would have been astonished to know that a book of this 
sort had been written. And so also, in all probability, 
will be many of to-day’s first-rate youth club workers and 
voluntary officers of adult club organizations into whose hands 
the book may fall. Why all this self-conscious pother about the 
theories and principles of work which has been done and still is 
done by thousands of public-spirited citizens who do no more 
than their glad duty in helping groups of their fellow-citizens, 
young, middle-aged, or old to make something more of their 
lives than they otherwise would? Would it not be better if we 
read less and did more? Does not all this talk about club-leader- 
ship and group dynamics frighten off a number of good men 
and women who, if left alone, would follow their natural in- 
stincts and help with enthusiasm? 

The answer to such doubts is not simple. For it is almost 
certainly true that no good club-leader or key person in a social 
group ever achieved skill by the deliberate study of theory and 
in the absence of peculiar natural aptitudes. No more is good 
mothering dependent on a theoretical understanding of the 
principles of physical and mental child health. What is equally 
true, however, is that when, in the course of local and world 
events, situations arise which are new and for which sound 
common sense and long experience are no longer alone adequate, 
then men and women must look with keen critical eyes at what 
is going on, in order to elucidate working principles and to 
select and adapt those elements from practice hitherto on which 
good work can henceforth be built. A vast amount of unpre- 
tentious but valuable organized and unorganized group life 
goes on quite unselfconsciously: yet there is too a very con- 
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siderable amount of struggling group effort, whose failure or 
‘near-failure’ puzzles its devoted leaders. And, on the fringes 
of healthy society are substantial numbers of unhappy men and 
women, boys and girls, who have either failed to find or who 
actively reject constructive group experience, and who, in con- 
sequence, are at best a burden and at worst a menace to the 
common life. This book about some of the work being done in 
groups has been written with a view to helping all concerned to 
understand better what the good group does — as much by in- 
stinct as by design — so that the lessons thus learnt may be 
applied to situations where all is not well. 

The earlier chapters are about groups which somebody thought 
it worth whUe deliberately to create. Apart from this artificiaUty — 
a term used in a technical, not a derogatory sense — the groups 
may seem to have little in common. The Women’s Institute or 
the Townswomen’s Guild both look and feel very different from 
a club whose members are near-delinquent adolescents; the 
Scouts bear little obvious resemblance to the Darby and Joan 
Club run by the local Council of Social Service; and the church 
dramatic society or the community association handwork 
group appear very unlike a Save the Children Fund junior club. 
But if we ask why the key people in these groups should take 
the trouble to create and run them, it becomes clear that there is 
a very profound common element in aU the groups. 

The answer is that it is through fellowship with other people 
that aU normal people grow in mental, social and spiritual 
stature ; the health of a society is largely dependent on its mem- 
bers having warm human relationships with their fellows over a 
considerable part of their daily lives. Given time and a fair ab- 
sence of external disturbing influences, most societies can 
manage to achieve reasonable stability in human relationships — 
whether the society is a school or a village, a regiment or a bird- 
watching society, a factory shop floor or a larger or smaller area 
of a big town. People find out where they fit : the people who do 
not fit drift away ; and those who come in, either find their niche 
and stay or fail to establish ties and go. Time and habit can make 
almost any human situation tolerable for most people and there 
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will tend to be a stability which approaches either the peace of 
death or an active fellowship in which men encourage one an- 
other in experiment. 

But we hve in a great society, where time is a perpetual 
enemy and where external influences on the international, 
national, economic, cultural and rehgious planes are vigorously 
at work on every group of which we are members. Our physical 
existence is so restless that we may have but a poor chance of 
building up any sort of fellowship with other people. ‘Christian- 
ity teaches us to love our neighbours’, wrote Disraeh in Sybil in 
1845, ‘. . . but modern society acknowledges no neighbours.’ He 
was thinking of the way in which the sudden advent of factory 
employment, money wages and new towns was breaking up all 
the established forms of group life and their network of human 
relationships. In consequence, people too often deteriorated, 
rather than grew in statmre. As Professor Curie says (p. 148) : 
‘Normal people grow m the soil of group hfe, deriving from it 
the mental and spiritual chemicals of growth.’ But in a rapidly 
changing society good groups do not easily survive : and in the 
kind of world we now hve in, social health is largely dependent 
on widespread efforts, organized as well as spontaneous, to 
adapt old bonds of fellowship and forge new ones, as previously 
estabhshed ways of corporate life are outmoded by the impact of 
new ideas and disrupting practices. What the key people in 
groups have in common is a concern that ‘the mental and 
spiritual chemicals of growth’ shall be available to their group 
members, in the form of stimulating and satisfying fellowship. 
The remarkable relative stability of Great Britain in a period 
hke the last fifteen years of very rapid change is a tribute to the 
vitality of the myriads of spontaneous and organized groups 
which characterize our country, and which provide warm 
fellowship at the face to face level of life when so much is taking 
place at the impersonal level of economic, social and political 
administration. But the price of widespread group hfe is eternal 
readiness to take a lead in a modest way. 

Most of our group hfe is, of course, quite unconscious, in the 
sense that it just ‘happens’ without chairmen or subscriptions 
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or programmes. It comes through belonging to our families, 
including the wider circle of relatives as well as those who hve 
under the same roof ; through the work group, with whom we 
are united by common employment ; through the daily queue for 
the seven-thirty bus or the regulars who lunch at the Lion and 
Unicorn or drink a nightly pint at the local; or through the 
pressure of events on a neighbourhood, as when the poverty- 
stricken philosophy of a number of socially-aspiring citizens, 
who ‘keep themselves to themselves’, is punctured by a common 
interest in suppressing the vulgar character who has established 
a keimel-full of whippets in an old brick-yard at the bottom of 
their gardens. Such groups have an obvious basis in something 
that circumstances simply compel us to do together. Yet in all 
of them, the interest of a person may, and usually does, develop 
from an almost formal ‘business’ association into a human 
relationship which affects the whole life of the person, both in 
the way in which he responds to other people and in the way 
other people respond to him. Human life becomes rich and full 
as we learn through this kind of experience how to give and get 
with confidence and enjoyment the warmth of varied human 
relationships, secure because we know and can count on what is 
going to happen in general, stimulating because in particular 
and in detail we can both perceive, and ourselves create, new 
facets of experience. 

I can accept without resentment some sharp home-thrusts in 
the workshop banter, because I know that, if I tell the boss a 
thing or two, my pals on the floor will stand behind me in the 
crisis to a man, though they may tell me privately not to be a 
fool. This is how we learn to recognize and manipulate and digest 
aU the infinite data that life hurls at us day by day: and as we 
feel ourselves at home in the process we enjoy ourselves and 
grow. 

The quality of this kind of life does not depend on the quan- 
tity of human contacts. The physically limited life of the villager 
may provide just as profoundly satisfying an appreciation of 
human fellowship as the extensive contacts of the cosmopolitan 
extrovert. What matters is that we should have experience of 
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relationships with other people, which we enjoy for its own 
sake, and through which we become capable of richer or more 
adventurous enjoyment. 

So much then for the ‘natural’ group experience which comes 
to us simply through finding ourselves unselectively associating 
with others in a way which goes beyond mere association. In 
this kind of experience, association grows into fellowship, and 
the external conditions of association — for instance the wait for 
the bus or dislike of whippets or even the cost of a pint — are not 
felt simply as burdens but also as the occasions in which fellow- 
ship flourishes. And the whole process, of course, is entirely 
unconscious. 

But natural groups concerned with physiological, geographic 
or economic realities are limited in their range of human interest. 
The born stamp-coUector, bird fancier or music lover may not 
get much satisfaction in these respects out of family, workmates, 
neighbours or shop-keepers. In our kmd of society, with the 
enormous width of diverse interest there is among its members, the 
specialist group grows up. If it is to be satisfying to its members, it 
must fulfil the same criteria as the natural group. It must offer 
both a reason for association and it must foster fellowship — 
even though in varying degrees. Both satisfactions are impor- 
tant, as well as the relationship between them. Miss Forster’s 
point, about the weakness of competent instruction which 
neglects fellowship, is of enormous importance; it lies at the 
basis of the distinction between adult education, based on 
tutorial relationships and the availability of a common-room, and 
advanced instruction, based on telling and remembermg, 
whether it takes place in universities or night schools. 

Not many people thin k of schools as exercises in group work. 
But it is perhaps the most important aspect of their function and 
the development of schooling illustrates excellently the impor- 
tance of having both a good and sufficient reason for association 
and a sense of fellowship. So long as schools were simply places 
where one lot of bodies instructed another lot of bodies, schools 
inspired neither affection nor loyalty and were usually regarded 
with distaste both by those who taught and those who were in- 
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structed. And in consequence precious little was taught and 
precious little learnt in any other than a very superficial sense, 
and the educational value of schoohng came by accident— if it 
came at all — through the quality of the teacher who did much 
more than he was paid to do. The class under its monitor or the 
form under its usher were inefficient, because the growth of 
human relationships in the school was no part of the scheme of 
things. The school was an establishment for instruction, not a 
place where younger citizens were introduced to a fellowship 
made rich by the knowledge, insight, understanding and skill of 
the older. Children began to enjoy school as instruction gave 
way to an educational process in which children were recognized 
as persons of importance, not as pint pots to be filled. The change 
has been not only in the way in which subjects are taught, but 
also in the relationships between staff and pupils, helped by re- 
ductions in the size of classes and in the development of informal 
activities. The overwhelming weight of opinion among ex- 
perienced teachers is that, whatever may be happening in the 
adult world outside school, within schools children as a whole 
show a much greater sense of responsibility and have a much 
higher level of achievement than three or four decades ago. There 
is, of course, a vast deal of criticism, most of it Ul-informed, of 
what goes on in our contemporary schools. The critics appear to 
want more outward elementary attainment and more superficial 
subordination. This is to misconceive both the purpose and the 
achievement of schooling. What is important in this quickly 
changing world is that its citizens should be able to bring 
adaptability of skill and a capacity for sensible judgment to the 
great variety of different and unprecedented situations with 
which they are going to be faced from adolescence until death. 
Capacity to be a docile subordinate is less important than 
capacity to be a good spontaneous co-operator whose response 
to situations is intelligently positive. And those who have been 
accustomed to giving orders, must learn to elicit collaboration. 
These attitudes are what schools have been teaching and must 
go on teaching. As classes become smaller and school work (and 
play) more varied and stimulating, both pupils and teachers 
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Lecome natural participants in good group work^ wliere the 
development of specific skills grows along with the experience 
of fellowship and spontaneous sensitivity to the unspoken re- 
quirements of others. Most teachers find it much easier to in- 
struct than to lead a group in acquiring techniques in such a 
way that the technique is enriched by satisfying emotional 
experience ; so that learning to read becomes learning to enjoy 
literature, and learning to handle figures makes the world a more 
understandable and manageable place. Teachers are learning to 
do this harder thing and it is an increase in the ability to pro- 
vide this kind of schooling that offers the only hope of the 
preservation and development of democratic responsibihty m 
the great pohtical and economic societies of our day. The 
growth and use of skills, whether waiting or discussing or 
carpentering or playing games, must go along with a satisfying 
sense of group fellowship as they are learnt. That is why good 
and reasonable experience of team games is so excellent a train- 
ing for the responsibilities of citizenship. 

It is, I believe, this sort of process which goes on in its own 
rather untidy but healthy, spontaneous way in the great majority 
of groups in this country. Leaders and group members are prob- 
ably not very sharply divided. There is a fellowship in which the 
rather more skilled m x'elevant ways — ^whether producing ideas 
or keeping canteen accounts — put their gifts at the disposal of 
the others in the group, so that there is a network of satisfying 
unconscious giving and talcing. This leads both to more skill m 
handling situations and to richer emotional relationships based 
on enjoyable experiences. Where this is widespread in a com- 
munity, there will be a generally high level of capacity to extract 
satisfaction without complacency out of the changes and chances 
of personal and corporate life. People become used to mutual 
reliance in matters outside those which originally drew or 
pushed them together. 

This is where ‘group work’ shades into whal the Americans 
call ‘community organization’ and our own Colonial Office calls 
‘community development’. Here the emphasis is less on the mte’*- 
nal life of any particular and relatively small group, and more on 
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the creation of a general atmosphere in which good groups can 
spontaneously flourish. This, of course, is particularly important 
in conditions of rapid change where old associations are dissolv- 
ing as people move to new employment, or as traditional rela- 
tionships between persons are broken by the coming of money 
wages and its accompanying restlessness ‘Community develop- 
ment’ is concerned to establish a general climate of ideas in 
which local citizens with initiative and some powers of leader- 
ship may be encouraged to come forward to play an important 
part in building up vigorous group life. Within limits it is 
possible to begin at either end. A number of good groups, even 
though quite separate organizations, can inspire a whole com- 
munity with a sense of well-being and purpose. Or the leaders 
of a community — as for instance the headmaster of a school or 
the district officer in a colonial territory — may be able to create 
an atmosphere in which it is easy for good group leadership 
to emerge from the ‘grass-roots’. 

But though the process can begin at either end, it is not an 
easy process self-consciously to begin. To dump people down 
next door to one another, because of re-housing policy or be- 
cause they have flocked into an area offering high wages or be- 
cause they are refugees, is more likely to accentuate human 
division than spontaneous co-operation. In nine instances out of 
ten the passage of time may enable people to sort themselves out 
sufficiently in terms of interest and temperament to give them 
group experience at least adequate to keep them from being a 
nuisance to the rest of the community. Two of the unsolved 
questions of social enquiry and experiment are whether any- 
thing can be done to speed up the usually healing but slow effects 
of time, in providing genuine group experience for a pocket of 
disordered human dust, and what can be done about the rela- 
tively few situations in which time does not seem to heal. 

For alongside the majority of people, who achieve at least 
enough experience of group life to be no active nuisance to the 
community, there goes a minority who, in a large society, have 
for some reason or other failed to obtain any adequate group 
experience of an acceptable pattern — due perhaps to the absence 
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of certain non-material factors in family life with no sufficiently 
compensating experience m school or elsewhere ; or to the dom- 
inance in their neighbourhoods of a pattern of group-life, 
satisfying at its own level, but a nuisance in a wider sense. On 
the one hand are the ‘isolates’, the people who have failed to 
establish social relationships with ether people and who, there- 
fore, fail to acquire either the ‘chemicals of growth’ or the sense 
of other people, which moulds conduct. On the other hand are 
persons for whom delinquent behaviour, in a wide social sense, 
is the normal behaviour of a particular localized group ; as, for 
instance, among the young residents of an area where shop- 
lifting on a Saturday morning is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Such youngsters should not be regarded primarily as 
deviating from normal standards but as belonging to groups in 
which they would be very odd if they did not do what everybody 
else did. 

Adolescence in our kind of society is often a stormy period 
when youngsters hover on the edge of both these conditions. 
That is why society looks at adolescents with a wary eye and 
pays them a good deal of uncertain attention ; uncertain because 
while almost everybody is certain that something ought to be 
done, nobody is sure which adolescents need organized help and 
which ought to be left alone, or how' to establish contact with 
those who need help most; and there is not yet any general 
agreement on methods or purposes. 

One reason for this is probably our failure adequately to dis- 
tinguish betw'een the ‘isolates’ for whom rich group experience 
is very difficult — even though they sometimes appear in gang- 
like association— and those whose capacity for good group ex- 
perience is merely thwarted by absence of contact with what 
society in general would regard as ‘the right sort of people’, i.e. 
citizens who are law'-abiding, and, even so, sufficiently interest- 
ing to win the respect of the socially ill-conditioned. And another 
reason is that adults and adolescents in both categories are in 
need of ‘therapy’ or treatment, as compared with the majority 
of their fellow citizens who, although they may profit by more 
and better opportunities for group experience, are not an acute 
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problem either to themselves or society. This distinction, between 
those whose lack of good group experience is acute and most 
ordinary citizens, takes us into the realm of ‘social work’, the 
realm where the ‘all-right’ try to do something with the ‘problem’ 
or ‘potential-problem’ section of society. Those group-leaders 
who work among men and women, boys and girls, who are in 
urgent need of healthy group experience, both for their own 
sakes and for the sake of society, are engaged in ‘social work’ in a 
way in which the secretary of the Women’s Institute, or the 
organizer of a local campaign for the improvement of the bus 
service, are not. The latter are making the ‘all-right’ into some- 
thing better • their work can have all the untidy spontaneity that 
their members can stand. The ‘social workers’ in the group field, 
on the other hand, have to be much more skilled and self-con- 
sciously aware of what is going on, positively and negatively, in 
the minds of those among whom they work. They live con- 
tinuously on the edge of crises, wondering when the undoubtedly 
existent urge to group experience will turn to positive social 
achievement, or, in the case of ‘isolates’, wondering whether the 
first tentative feeler put out by their clients in search of fellow- 
ship will find a delicate but adequate response or a painful snub. 
There is no need to recapitulate the specialist writing on this 
aspect of group work contained in the earlier chapters. What is 
necessary is to insist that the social workers engaged in ‘group 
therapy’ are trying to lead their clients into experience, the 
rudiments of which most of us acquire almost by accident, which 
develops through the spontaneous and often untidily organized 
group life in which we share, and which is the breath of any true 
living. 

It is the search for this experience in the unprecedented con- 
ditions of our time that is the unifying theme of this book. And 
any key person in a group would do well to ask himself or her- 
self a question, at least once a year ; how are we members of the 
group enriching one another as persons, enabling one another to 
cope more robustly, confidently and happily with the incoherent 
mass of data hurled at us by life itself in our daily existence? 
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